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A VISIT TO OLD YALE. 





” 


HERE is nothing in the external appearance of “ Old Yale,” as 

the stranger looks upon the long and dingy row of plain brick 
buildings, to correspond with the national reputation of the college, 
or with the culture which is popularly supposed to come from a four- 
years’ residence within the academic walls. Even the best and newest 
buildings are placed almost out of sight in the rear of the line of bar- 
racks, so that they seem to be peeping through the intervals, as Ik 
Marvel once expressed it, as glimpses of better things to come. Plain 
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as the buildings are, they have two merits—they are historic, and 
they are true, as true as Ruskin would have them, to the poverty 
of the olden time and the unpretentious character of the early 
builders. 

“ Are you going to remove the college?” said a well-known gentle- 
man of taste to one of the professors, last winter. “It is very doubt- 
ful,” was the answer. “ Are you going to pull down this historic line 
of buildings ?” “ Probably,” replied the college officer. “I am sorry 
for it,” said the stranger ; “ these buildings have the merits of age and 
of fitness, and they have the adornments of lawn and shade-trees. I 
should be sorry to see them give place to something modern.” 
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This sentiment very naturally occurs to those who love the associa- 


| tions of the past, the ivy clinging to the oak, the mosses from 


the old manse, the inscriptions deciphered by a plodding anti- 
quary. “Qld wine, old books, old friends,” are better than the 
new; but old clothes, which the children have outgrown, what 
shall be done with them? Would even Mr. Sartor Resartus keep 
them ? ' 

The best position from which to see a considerable number of the 








college buildings, is one which no artist has chosen, so far as we are 
aware, till “Our Own” selected it, a few weeks since. The view is 
represented in our first sketch, taken from Elm Street, looking south, 
and showing, on the left, the oldest line of buildings ; on the right, the 
newest hitherto erected, and, between them, the intermediate. Cor- 
responding with these three lines, some future antiquary, who exam- 
ines the archeology of this architectural group, may point out, on the 
one side, the earliest “Age of Brick,” then the medieval “ Age of 
Stucco,” then the modern “ Age of Freestone.” He may also get 
traces of a prehistoric “ Age of Wood,” exemplified by a still older 
building than any now standing—the only one of the principal college 
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buildings pulled down during more than a century and a half, which 
is the period during which the “Collegiate School of Connecticut” 
has been located in New Haven. 

The common view of the college buildings is that which is given 
in our second sketch. It is taken from the corner where stands the 
New-Haven Hotel—from whose balconies so many strangers have 
watched the long procession of students emerging from the Chapel on 
a bright morning in “ Presentation Week,” or have followed the line 
of graduates on Commencement-morning from the College Square to 
the First Church, or from whose chambers they may possibly have 
been aroused by a stirring chorus: “ It’s a way we have at Old Yale, 
sir; “Alma Mater, Alma Mater, ‘heaven’s blessings attend her!” 
or that still more classic song which Richard Willis, the musical 
brother of the poet, introduced from Germany: “ Gaudeamus igitur, 
juvenes dum sumus.” 

Standing on this corner, it is easy to recall the primitive settle- 
ment of New Haven. Two squares toward the south, stood the famous 
oak beneath which John Davenport, an Oxford graduate, in fact the 
earliest founder of Yale College, preached his sermon on the tempta- 
tions in the wilderness, to a feeble company of colonists in the year 
1638, the very year when Harvard was begun. Directly in front of 
the hotel is “the Green,” with its three churches, and the State-house, 
and its more precious arcade of elms, a leafy cathedral—grown, not 
built. The three buildings nearest to the corner, and most distinctly 
seen in our sketch, are almost “the beginnings” of Yale College— 
the one earlier structure, which stood between it and the street, hav- 
ing been pulled down in 1782. 

This corner is a point which well recalls the college notions of 
1700. “Old Yale,” like still older Harvard, was built on an Eng- 
lish rather than a Continental model. The fathers of New England 
were many of them graduates of Oxford, and still more were from 
Cambridge, and, naturally enough, the seed they planted was from 
English oaks. The college was to be a home for students—not a 
mere place to hear lectures. It included, according to the early notions, 
not yet wholly given up, a lodging-hall with chambers and studies for 
the students (a “dormitory,” in the sleepy parlance of these days); 
another hall, with a kitchen attached, in which should be prepared and 
served the family meal; a chapel, where family prayers should be 
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daily attended, and in whose 
upper story the college- 
books and apparatus might 
be kept; and, finally, a plain 
house for the father of the 
family, the “ Rector,” who 
was treated with more than 
filial deference—at least in 
his presence. Professors 
were not much thought of 
then ; they are a modern in- 
novation; but tutors, wall 
officers, residing with the 
students, were the aids of 
the rector in government 
and instruction. 

If the walls of these 
old buildings could speak, 
what tales they could.tell of 
hard thought and study ; of 
youthful enthusiasm and am- 
bition ; of deep reflections 
on the grave questions of 
the soul; of poetical fan- 
cies ; of life-long friendships 
here begun; of thanksgiv- 
ing-frolics and songs and 
jokes ; of unexpected inter- 
ruptions from the tutors; 
of sickness, and welcome 
visitors from home, with 
now and then a call from 
some fair Beatrice ; of alarm, 
from the British invaders, 
in 1779; of sieges, in the 
war of “ Town versus Gown ;” 
of illuminations, in honor of a new accession to the presidency ; of hopes 
and fears; of solid purposes and foundations; of kind instructions 
and enduring counsels! Stories of Kent and Calhoun and Jeremiah 
Mason, of Roger Sherman and James Hillhouse, of Professors Silli- 
man and Kingsley, of the poets Percival and N, P. Willis, are afloat in 
the rooms which they frequented while students here; and the old 
chapel, now named the Atheneum, where the Freshmen recite, might 


| echo a telling sermon of eloquent Dr. Dwight, or an academic harangue 


of polyglot Dr. Stiles. 

In the rear of the front row of buildings still stands the original 
dining-hall and kitchen, and, although under modern chemical manipu- 
lations, the old-fashioned dishes are no longer prepared, it requires no 
effort of the imagination to repeeple the room with a hungry crowd of 
students, or to hear the murmurs of an incipient rebellion on the sub- 
ject of rancid butter, or to think of the students as scattered in their 
homes for want of provisions in a year of scarcity, consequent upon 
the Revolutionary War. 

Long will it be before the new buildings, soon to be constructed, 
become so redolent with delightful reminiscences as these cradles of 
learning—nostre doctrine incunabula. 

Walking from tae New-Haven Hotel to the north end of the 
square, in front of the long line of eight buildings, which face the pub- 
lic green, we soon come to the signs of reconstruction in Yale College. 
When our third sketch was taken, a few weeks ago, at the corner of 
Elm and College Streets, the ground had just been broken for “ Far- 
nam Hall,” a large and handsome structure, to be put up chiefly at the 
cost of a wealthy gentleman from Chicago—a modern lodging-hall for 
the students. The building is rapidly to be carried forward, and is 


| likely to be the first of a new line of dormitories standing between the 


old buildings and the street. It covers a.part of the site where the 
president’s house used to stand, and also marks for future college 
rhymesters the site of a “ sister institution,” the once famous board- 
ing-school for girls of the Rev. Claudius Herrick. 

To the west of the brick row of buildings are the two stuccoed 
halls before mentioned, one of which was built as a monumental gal- 
lery to receive the well-known historical paintings of Colonel John 
Trumbull, “ friend and aide of Washington,” and the other of which is 
still the repository of the college cabinet of minerals, fossils, shells, and 
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other specimens, which await a more secure and spacious home in 
the “Peabody Museum,” founded by the great philanthropist of our 
day. 

Still farther to the west are three stone buildings, comparatively 
new, the Library, the Graduates’ Hall, and the Art School. The door 
of the Graduates’ Hall is distinctly seen in our first sketch, and beyond 
it is the Library. 

Graduates’ Hall is associated, in these later days, with ‘some of 
the most serious and some of the jolliest of college gatherings. Here 
is the ordeal through which sub-freshmen are admitted to member- 
ship in the fraternity of Yalensians ; here are held the annual written 
examinations, which decide for better or worse the fate of so many aspi- 
rants for literary honors ; here the faculty dine the graduating class on 
Presentation day; here are held the alumni meetings, which are the 
liveliest gatherings of Commencement week ; here Thanksgiving-jubi- 
lees take place, and, in the upper halls, the regular receptions of those 
once brilliant but now decayed old ladies, Linonia and the Brothers’ 
Society. Looking down on all the motley assemblies of the great 
dining-hall are scores of portraits of departed worthies, officers and 
graduates of Yale College, from Rev. John Davenport, “ the founder 
before the foundatton,” down to those whose deaths are among the 
recent losses for which the college mourns. 

The College Library, though not as large a collection of books 
as eight or nine other libraries in the country, and though far behind the 
actual necessities of the college, is a choice and comprehensive reposi- 
tory of ancient and modern literature. Here are books which Bishop 
Berkeley and Sir Isaac Newton, and many other illustrious English- 

men, gave to the college in its infancy, shelves upon shelves of early 
American and New-England tracts, costly illustrated works, long series 
of academic transactions and scientific journals—all grouped by sub- 
jects, and freely accessible, five hours in the day, to officers and stu- 
dents. Now and then, a special gift helps to complete some depart- 
ment before neglected. Quite recently, a generous sum has been given 
for books in comparative philology ; a few years ago, a well-known 
physician in-New York filled up the alcoves of modern European lit- 
erature with several hundred new books ; 
and thus, while the library does not grow 
as symmetrically as it might, it is still stead- 
ily improving, and is a fountain of “ sweet- 
ness and light,” to use Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, for all the college circle. 

The Art School, which stands a little 
south of the Library, is well represented by 
our fourth cut. It is the newest and the 
most substantial and costly structure yet 
built for the college, and was built under 
the personal oversight of the donor, Mr. 
A. R. Street, of New Haven, a short time 
before his death, in 1866. In the basement 
are halls appropriated to the exhibition of 
casts from antique reliefs and statuary, 
in the purchase of which a good begin- 
ning has been made. On the first floor are 
the studios and halls of instruction. The 
second story contains the principal galleries 
for the exhibition of paintings. Here may 
now be seen the examples of old Italian 
masters, brought together by Mr. James 
Jackson Jarves, a very interesting and in- 
structive illustration of the rise of modern 
painting in Italy, and, in an adjacent hall, 
some works of Smybert, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Allston, and other early American paintings 
belonging to Yale College, and such other 
modern pictures as have been deposited 
here by the owners. 

Outside of the College Square are sev- 
eral other buildings which belong to the 
university. Among the most important of 
these is the Sheffield Scientific School, a 
large and convenient hall, where a college of 
science is established, having now more than 
one hundred and forty students. A recent F 
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century in Yale College.” . Here it is that the principles are taught 
which lie at the basis of many of the modern professions. The engi- 
neer, the chemist, the miner, the agriculturist, the explorer, the natu- 
ralist, are all trained for their appropriate work. 

While the new is encouraged, the old is not forgotten at New 
Haven. A new and costly building, now in process of erection, for 
the Yale Divinity School, is situated directly north of the College 
Green, on the corner of Elm and College Streets. Its length on Col- 
lege Street is one hundred and sixty-four feet, and its width aver- 
ages forty-five feet. Its front and its main entrance are on Elm Street. 
The main part of the edifice is three stories in height, and the two 
wings which it connects rise a story higher, the whole being sur- 
mounted by a French roof, forming an additional story over the entire 
building. One characteristic feature is the truncated, or cut-off, cor- 
ner at the junction of College and Elm Streets, forming a sort of 
oriel window, which is carried up to the top, and terminates in a steep- 
pitched, ornamental roof. The style of the building may be generally 
described as modern French Gothic adapted to academic uses. Its 
material is red brick, variegated and ornamented with Nova-Scotia 
stone, and black-brick trimmings about the doors and windows. The 
brick is laid in black mortar. 

On the lower floor, a long and well-lighted hall, with pointed arches, 
runs along the western side of the building, and opens into the library 
and into three spacious lecture-rooms. This story is eighteen feet in 
height. There is a staircase at each end of the hall. The remainder 
of the building is devoted to study-rooms and bedrooms of students. 
There is a fireplace in each room, and a window in each bedroom. The 
building will accommodate. upward of sixty students. Most of the 
rooms are single rooms. It will be heated by steam. Every story is 
furnished with bath-rooms, and gas is carried into every apartment. 
It is proposed, at a future day, to build a small chapel, which will con- 
tribute much to the beauty and completeness of the facade, or main 
front, of the building on Elm Street. The architect is Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, of New York. , 

Perhaps we have dwelt too long on “ the bricks and mortar” of 
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writer has referred to the growth of this 
School as evidence of “the nineteenth 
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Yale College. If so, it is because it is so much easier to point out the 
visible habitation of the college than it is to introduce the reader to 
the intangible and invisible spirit of academic society which penetrates 
like the atmosphere each hall and chamber. Every student feels this 
inspiration. Freshmen are conscious of it when they first join the 
brotherhood, and men of eighty and ninety years of age, returning to 
the scenes of their youthful culture, become rejuvenated in their grate- 
ful recollections of college days. Professor Kingsley used to say that 
he thought the students of Yale College learned as much from one an- 
other as they did from their teachers. Almost every graduate, without 
any disparagement to the instructors, would certainly acknowledge 
that the contests of the class-room, the chat of the clubs, the debates 
of the literary societies, the rivalries of ball and boat, the familiar and 
good-natured criticism of classmates, the unfolding of one’s inmost 


aspirations to familiar and sympathizing friends—all this is a great 
part of education at Yale College. The large number of students here 
assembled from widely-scattered homes; the absolute democracy of 
college-life, where merit, and not money, is the standard of honor ; 
the well-balanced influences of city and country ; the long historical 
records of the college ; the various university influences in museums, 
collections, libraries, and students of manifold departments of learn- | 
ing ; the frequent visits of famous men of letters—all these combine 
to bind the graduates of Yale College as a brotherhood, in which there 
may be, indeed, some unworthy members, but in which the predomi- 
nant sentiment is a hatred of sham, a love of learning, a belief in re- 
ligion, and a devotion to the republic—fearless, permanent, and con- 
tagious. 








THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—IN WHICH MRS. ROWLEY TRANSACTS IMPOR- 
TANT BUSINESS IN PARIS; PEOPLE GO TO LOGGERHEADS 
ABOUT OTHER PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS; MRS, UPJOHN TAKES A | 
LIVELY INTEREST IN MR. ARNAUD; AND MRS. ROWLEY RE- 
APPEARS IN THE PENINSULA. 


Write all these things were doing at Foxden, there had been but 
little correspondence between the widow and her friends in England, 
except with Mr. Cosie and Arnaud. To Mr. Cosie she wrote often, and | 
he best knew what irons she had in the fire. Had Mrs. Upjohn been 
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more sagacious, or had she not been too much engrossed with her 
viscount and her festivities, she might have known better than she 
did all that was going on. 

Mr. Cosie had actually been with Mrs. Rowley in Paris. 

Said Susan Rowley one night to her sister as they were going to 
bed— 

“Fanny, my dear, mamma is meditating something important, as 
sure as a gun.” 

Susan always knew Mrs. Rowley better than her sister, though 
she did not love her better; but Susan was more acute and observant. 

“Oh,” replied Fanny, “I dare say she is only thinking of making 
Mr. Arnaud more comfortable on his desert island.” 

“She has something more on her mind than that, I’m positive,” 
said Susan. “She has sent for Mr. Cosie to have a grand palaver with 
him. She expects him here to-morrow.” 

Susan was right. 

Old Cosie arrived the next day, obedient to his summons, and Mrs. 
Rowley was immediately closeted with him, looking as practical and 
enterprising as ever she looked in her life. It was easy to see that the 
buffet Fortune had given her had neither crushed her spirit nor 
quenched her speculative fire. 

“The farming is going on pretty well,” she began, “eh, Mr. 
Cosie?” 

“Nothing can be doing better, madam—crops flourishing, cows 
calving, bullocks heavy, lambs brisk.” 

“ That’s all right ; now tell me, Mr. Cosie, has any thing else oc- 
curred to you that I could do with a little money, which, poor as I am, 
is burning my pockets, or lying idle in the Three per Cents ? Of course 
during my married life I was able to economize something out of the 


income of my own small property.” 


Cosie was not prepared for sucha question. He never dreamed of 


Mrs. Rowley embarking in new ventures in the present ticklish position 
of her affairs ; in short, he looked amusingly dumfounded, and when 
he recovered his tongue he knew not what to reply. 

“Really, madam—upon my word—I’m sure I don’t know; you 
take me by surprise—nothing does occur to me just at the present 
moment.” 

“ Well, Mr. Cosie,” said the widow, diverted by his perplexity, but 
making no remark on it, “ something has occurred tome. There is a 
vein of copper on the property, is there not ?” 

Cosie assented. 

“Ts there any reason why we should not work it a little, eh ?” 

“T only know one,” replied Cosie, with a smile; “ it’s just this, you 
will have Mr. Marjoram down on you.” 
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“ Pooh, pooh, we can’t mind Mr. Marjoram, you know; he never 
speculated in his life, I suppose, unless it was in Dutch tulips. The 
fact is, Mr. Cosie, as I am doing well aboveground I am bent on 
doing something underground also; I really can’t afford. to be too 
prudent. In short, we must get some of that copper up to the sur- 
face. This Cornish soil of ours is something like your turtle-soup 
—the best things are at the bottom of the tureen; eh, Mr. Ex- 
Sheriff ?” 

“T ought to have thought of that,” said Cosie, laughing at the 
simile he so well understood ; “really, madam, I don’t see why we 
should not look after the copper, now you mention it, particularly as 
a sliaft was sunk years ago, and some buildings erected, though nothing 
was done.” 

“So much the better; it seems to me a very fair investment for a 
couple of thousands. You see how I am situated; I might retrench 
my expenditure, but if I do I lessen my influence and usefulness; 
on the other hand, by increasing my revenue, I hope to extend 
both.” 

Mr. Cosie returned to his hotel as ruminative as one of his own oxen. 
Mrs. Rowley well knew that he was almost as great a speculator as 
herself. In fact, after very short reflection, he not only determined to 
invest the same sum as the widow in the mining, but when he saw her 
again the next day he had a proposition of his own to make. 

““T wonder, madam,” he said, “ it did not occur to me yesterday, 
but something might be done in the brewing line at Oakham, with 


no great outlay of capital. Some friends of mine have been talking | 


of it.” 

“Brewing! Why, Mr. Marjoram will be for putting me in St. 
Luke’s!” 

“ That he will, ma’am, for certain.” 

“You think I ought to brave that—well how much would it take to 
start the brewery ?” 

“Two or three thousands; but I would not have you invest more 
than one.” 

“Come, go for the brewery—I’ll risk a thousand on it. As you 
back my proposal, it’s only fair that I should back yours. But don’t 
meddle with the brewing yourself, for I want you to be a magistrate, 
and they don’t put brewers inte the commission. You have been 
made a D. L., I hear.” : 

“T declined it, madam,” said Mr. Cosie. 

“You were quite right,” said the widow; “ it is only a feather, 
but you will be very useful in the magistracy.” 

Mr. Cosie went home a happy man, for neither his own farming 
nor Mrs. Rowley’s satisfied half his ardor for enterprise, or occupied 
half his time. 

Not a word, that whole day, did Mrs. Rowley say to her daughters 
about either the copper or the ale. 

Said Susan again to Fanny, in the same sisterly council, held, like 
the court of Areopagus, in the dark, with only a few feet between 
their couches : 

“T take it very ill of mamma, to be so mysterious about her de- 
signs.” 

“Tt isa great shame fer her,” said Fanny, “but if she is speculat- 
ing, perhaps she is afraid of our following her example.” 

“ And why should we not? We have more to risk now than she 
has, and might hazard something with less imprudence.” 

“T don’t know, Susan—I don’t understand those things. I always 
think mamma must be right.” 

““ Well, my dear, I take it ill, I can tell you, and I feel so vindictive 
that I think we ought to be even with her.” 

“Susan, what can you mean? you are shocking to-night.” 

“Why shouldn’t you and I club together, and put the old house on 
her little property into habitable order, or part of it, all with our own 
money?” — 

“ And let her know nothing about it! Oh, Susan, what a charming 
plan! I must kiss you for thinking of it—we’ll do it, we'll do it.” 
Fanny sat up in her bed, and clapped her hands. 

“ [ thought of it,” said Susan, “ before Mr. Cosie went, but if I had 
seen him privately, mamma might have suspected something—we’ll 
write to him at once, and bind him to secrecy.” 

Such were the circumstances in which the restoration of the Manor 
House was resolved on. Mr. Cosie was instructed to be as expeditious 
as possible, and as silent as the grave. 

As to returning to England, Mrs. Rowley had not yet even spoken 





of it, when these conversations took place. She did not think Fanny’s 
health confirmed enough yet for travelling. Even after she first talked 
of it seriously, some time elapsed before the step was decided on. 
Thus it happened that rumor went before her as usual, and people were 
discussing her objects in coming home, while she was still on the other 
side of the Channel. 

Her lawyers, who knew every thing from Mr. Cosie (who kept the 
counsels of the young ladies better than he did their mother’s), took 
opposite views of the proper line of conduct for her to pursue in the 
present state of her affairs. The cautious Mr. Marjoram thought the 
widow ought to live quietly and economically in some cheap place on 
the Continent, until her affairs took some favorable turn. 

“She is much too active for such a life as that,” said Alexander. 

“She is too active,” said his partner. 

“She can’t be idle,” said Alexander. 

“She can’t be quiet, that’s it; she will just make a mess of it.” 

“She is quite right, in my judgment, to make the most of what 
she has left,” said Alexander. 

“She is more likely to make it less.” 

“Never fear, she is too sagacious and practical for that.” 

“ Practical,” cried Marjoram, “she is as great a projector as old 
Cosie; they will both burn their fingers, depend on it. That woman 
dabbles in the funds, I have no doubt; I saw Capel Court in the cor- 
ner of her eye.” 

Alexander laughed, and Marjoram continued: ‘“ Well, I only know 
what I should do in her place; I should live retired on half my in- 
come, and put by for the rainy day.” 

“You would do no such thing,” 
better.” 

“What would I do then?” 

“Very much what Mrs. Rowley seems going to do; put your 
shoulder to the wheel, and work out of your difficulties—just as you 
did formerly to pull me out of the mire, where I should probably have 
stuck to this day, only for your efforts. Why should a woman be less 
energetic, with the same stimulus to exertion ? ” 

Marjoram made no direct reply to this, but shrugged his shoulders, 
resumed his pen, and only said he was afraid, if she came home, she 
would make bad worse. 

“T don’t say it is all her fault,” he added; “but somehow your 
Rowley is a bone of contention wherever she comes or wherever her 
name is mentioned. There are my sisters, who have not had a quar- 
rel these ten years; they had a regular row about her this morn- 


” 


said Alexander. “I know you 


ing. 

This deplorable but brief rupture took place at breakfast. 

Miss Mary thought the widow was right to come home and fight 
her own battle. Miss Primula (called Prim in the domestic vernacu- 
lar) maintained that she might very well leave her battles to be fought 
by her friends. 

“She is acting, you may be very sure,” said Mary, “ under Mr. Alex- 
ander’s advice.” , 

“T don’t believe it,” said Prim; “and, at all events, she would do 
much better to act under our brother’s, who is older, and has twice 
his experience. He would never have advised her to lower herself by 
turning brewer.” 

“T see nothing lowering in it,” said sister Mary. “Brewers are 
often very great people; there are brewers in Parliament, and I have 
heard my brother say that Oliver Cromwell was once a brewer him- 
self.” 

“ He was just a wicked usurper,” said Prim. “I hope Mrs. Row- 
ley is not going to make an Oliver Cromwell of herself, either in Corn- 
wall or elsewhere.” 

“ And pray, Prim, dear, what would you have her do?” 

“ Lay aside her conceit, and live modestly and respectably in a 
boarding-house at two or three guineas a week, until her prospects get 
better; that’s what I’d have her do.” 

“The notion of Mrs. Rowley in a boarding-house! Prim, how can 
you ?—Mrs. Rowley in a boarding-house! I wonder at you; how can 
you talk so?” ; 

“Oh, she is too proud, I suppose.” 

“ Quiet, girls, quiet,” said Mr. Marjoram, in his rough, good-natured 
voice, glancing at the disputants over the Z'imes, which he was read- 
ing, as usual, while breakfast was preparing. 

“ Oh, Prim, you know she’s not proud, any more than yourself, al- — 
though she has so much to be proud of; but you’ve turned against 
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her, just because she indulges now and then in a little innocent specu- 
lation.” 

“Innocent speculation! Don’t tell me; speculation’s gambling, 
and you know it, Mary, as well as I do.” 

“ Quiet, girls!” said Marjoram again. 

“ Indeed,” said Mary, “I know no such thing.” 

“Well, I know,” said Primula; “I have a great mind to un- 
christen my scarlet carnation.” 

“T suppose you'll christen it Mrs. Upjohn.” 

Marjoram now waxed wroth, and threw the 7imes down on the floor ; 
he thonght it full time to interfere with vigor to put an end to the al- 
tercation. 

“Come,” said he, “no more of this; what’s Mrs. Rowley or Mrs. 
Upjohn to either of you? No more of this, you pair of fools, but 
give me my tea!” 

In a moment the combatants were meek as mice. Poor Mary, who 
was tea-maker, began immediately, in great trepidation, to pour out 
her brother’s cup; but nothing came but hot water, the tea itself had 
been forgotten in the fervor of the dispute. 

Need it be said that before Marjoram went to town that morning 
the two good old girls had made it up? He left them gardening to- 
gether with the perfect unity in which they had passed their virtuous 
and not very short lives, “ both in one key” again, and that key was 
their common hope that when all was right and the proper time was 
come, Alexander would marry the widow, which would make his aged 
mother the happiest old lady in England. The subject reminded Mary 
that one of her carnations was stiil without a name, and it became 
the Alexander from that moment. She wrote it on a little slip of 
parchment, bit of an old deed, and tied it with an end of red-tape 
round the stem of the flower. 

There was a particular corner, be it known, in their brother’s 
office, where useless documents and ends of tape were thrown ex- 
pressly for horticultural purposes, and his sisters used to go every 
now and then and carry off with them what they wanted. It was a 
dangerous practice certainly, in case any paper of importance should 
by accident get thrown among the refuse, and Alexander had often 
given his colleague a hint on the subject. There is always some 
point or another, where the wariest of men is not enough on his 
guard. . 

But we cannot linger now, even in so pretty and fragrant 
spot as Marjoram's garden, so many serious matters require our at- 
tention. 

And yet it is hard to tear ourselves away, if not from the garden, 
at least from the gardeners, the little contrasts between them came 
out so quaintly in their different ways of working. The quieter and 
gentler Mary handled the flowers so tenderly, as if they had been her 
fellow-creatures ; she was incapable of forcing any thing, even a straw- 
berry, and she tied up her plants when they drooped or struggled with 
as much delicacy as if their stalks had feeling as well as life. Poor 
Prim was only less gentle because her ailments sometimes ruffled and 
soured her, though Heaven knows it was not much ; but she vented it 
quite unconsciously on her carnations and ciarysanthemums ; she was 
cross and peevish with them, and sometimes tied them up as tight as 
if she intended to choke them, which the good soul would hardly have 
done to a nettle that had just stung her. Mary saw it all, but never 
made a remark ; only when Prim went to another part of the garden, 
Mary would stealthily liberate the captive stems, like Mercy following 
in the steps of Justice. 

But we must move on. 

Mrs. Rowley’s enemies were constantly accusing her of striking 
coups, taking people by surprise, and making what they called sudden 
incursions, or raids, but in truth she did no such thing. If, when she 
last visited Cornwall, she was not expected, it was no fault of hers; 
for she had announced her intention to her brother-in-law, only he 
left her letter unopened. In like manner, on the present occasion, 
she informed her friends at Oakham that she was coming down, and 
who else had a right to be informed? Was she to have written to 
Mrs. Upjohn? That lady might have known all about it almost as 
soon as Mr. Cosie himself, only that, of late, nobody ventured to 
name Mrs. Rowley in her presence. It was the talk of the servants’- 
hall, and the talk of her very guests when the ladies retired after 
dinner. Mr. Bittern would have blabbed it in the drawing-room will- 
ingly enough, but Lord Stromness kept him quiet. Lord Stromness, 
who was a shrewd, observing man, had not been long at Foxden. be- 





fore he discovered, like Mr. Bittern, that there were certain topics 
which were not to be touched on either in conversation with Mrs. 
Upjohn or her daughter. In fact, he observed a great deal more in 
that way than Mrs. Upjohn would have relished, with the designs she 
entertained. 

Not being prepared for the blow, she felt it the more when it 
came; and the more, too, because she had been enjoying a fool’s para- 
dise in convincing herself that there was no place for Mrs. Rowley in 
the country. Mr. Pickford it was who brought her the news. Not 
only was Mrs. Rowley coming to a certainty, but about to take up her 
residence at the Meadows, it having been arranged that the Cosies 
were to give it up to her, and remove to a house in the village. 
Nothing was uncertain but the day. Mrs. Upjohn had sent out invi- 
tations for a dinner on that day week, to be followed by a dance by 
moonlight. Now she had to think of the reception to be given to her 
foe, and thinking of this led her immediately to think of Arnaud. 
There was nothing Italian either in his complexion or the cast of his 
features, and she had ascertained without much trouble that he had 
been on a distant foreign mission, and, on his return, had been sent 
to the islands by Mrs. Rowley. There was, therefore, some connec- 
tion between them. What could it be? Supposing him to be her 
brother, which the likeness to her father indicated, though it was so 
strange that he should be ignorant of the fact, yet might it not be 
known to Mrs. Rowley, and, being the crafty woman she was, with so 
deep an interest in keeping the secret, might she not have contrived 
his exile to Africa to get rid of him; and, when that plan failed, 
might she not have devised his present employment, out of the reach 
of all communication with the world, as the next best way of dispos- 
ing of him ? 

Oh, if this suspicion was well-founded, how well-timed the dis- 
covery would be at this particular moment! What a dainty dish to 
set before the wily and unscrupulous widow on her reappearance in the 
country ! 

After Mrs. Upjohn had brooded on all this, until the intensity of 
wishing almost produced belief, overlooking all the difficulties in the 
way of the conclusion she desired, seeing nothing but the mischief it 
seemed pregnant with, and not having the capacity (when no Mr. 
Leonard was at her elbow) for any but the clumsiest methods of effect- 
ing her purposes, she resolved to employ a low attorney she knew in 
the town, brother to Mr. Mallet, the disgraced carpenter, and one of 
Mrs. Rowley’s bitterest enemies, to pay Arnaud a visit, and bring the 
matter to the point. 

This respectable limb of the law, whose portrait we cannot stop to 
draw, obeyed her summons, wearing his best black suit, with more 
dispatch than he usually madé with his causes, and found Mrs. Upjohn 
waiting impatiently for him. 

She told him the business she had with him in a rigmarole way, 
which, however, made her drift sufficiently plain. 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, with alacrity. “I see it plain as a 
pike-staff; this meritorious young gen’leman has jist been kept in 
total, complete, and utter ignorance of his rights. It will be my duty 
to enlighten him, both as to the facts of the case and the law bearing 
on them, as Blackstone observes in his Comments. That done, madam, 
I'll jist get from him the short particulars necessary to establish his 
claims to the property, be the same more or less, and the rest is plain 
sailing—jist the ordinary proceedings which you may leave to me, with 
the assistance of Mr. John Thrustout.” 

“ Just so, Mr. Mallet,” said Mrs. Upjohn, smartly, for she wanted 
no long speeches. ‘‘Go over and see the gentleman, and take your 
measures promptly ; for the woman—lady I can’t call her—who keeps 
him out of his own is expected down every day.” 

“ We shall be prepared to receive her, I hope, ma’am, and perhaps 
present our compliments, too, in the shape of a nice little strip of 
parchment.” 

“Do your best; you shall be handsomely rewarded for your 
trouble.” , . 

Thus stimulated, and snuffing the scent of further profits to come, 
the Oakham pettifogger proceeded hot-foot on his errand. The day 
being rough, he was pale as death between fright and sickness whea 
he got to the island, and not much better when, guided by the boat- 
man, he introduced himself to Arnaud in his cot. Too ill to be as 
long-winded as he was with Mrs. Upjohn, and, besides, not dream- 
ing that either management or circumlocution was necessary in pre- 


senting the tenant of a hut with the prospect of an estate, he blurted , 
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out the object of his visit in very few words, only interrupted by’ 


hiccoughing. 

Arnaud was at a loss for a moment to understand him; when he 
did, he leaned with his elbow on the table he was reading at, and 
promenaded his full, bright, determined eye over him from head to 
foot with an expression of unutterable contempt, to be divided be- 
tween the fellow himself and the lady who sent him. 

“ So,” he said, “ I am the son of the late Mr. Evelyn, am I?” 

“The legitimate son, sir, we believe, or at least hope and ex- 

t.”” 

“Legitimate! Come, it’s pleasant to know that, at all events. 
What’s your name?” 

“John Mallet, of Oakham, gentleman-attorney—a man, sir, who, 
though I say it, who shouldn’t say it, has been the means, under divine 
Providence, of getting many a gentleman his rights.” 

“And now, Mr. Mallet, attorney, of Oakham—we won't mind 
either gentleman or Providence for the present—suppose I were to em- 
ploy you as my lawyer, tell me exactly what you would do.” 

“Tn due course of law, sir, it would be my duty to proceed at once 
to bring an ejectment against the widow, which would probably come 
on for trial at the winter assizes.” 

“ And the widow, as you politaly call her, what would become of 
her? If she has no property but this estate, she would be beggared, 
I presume.” . 

“Well, sir,” he replied, hesitatingly, not liking Arnaud’s look, 
“we need not go into that jist now; but you could let her off easy as 
to the arrears.” 

“That's true,” said Arnaud, making a great effort to command 
himself and look grasping, though there was something in his eye that 
spoke of grasping something quite different from an estate. “But,” 
he quickly added, “ what a very tedious proceeding! You can’t right 
me and beggar Mrs. Rowley before the winter assizes—is that what 
you say?” 

“We can’t go faster in ejectment on the title, sir.” 

“Ts that the state of the law in England ?” 

“Yes, my dear sir, and has been for time to which the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” 

“Tt may be your law on the main-land,” said Arnaud, rising and 
towering to his full height above his visitor, who had not felt com- 
fortable for the last minute or two, “ but here, Mr. Mallet, we have a 
much more summary method when we want to eject an officious and 
impertinent intruder ; we don’t pitch him over the cliffs, because that 
would be homicide ; we don’t thrash him, because that would be as- 
sault and battery ; but we sometimes order him to be ducked, to en- 
courage him to meddle again in affairs that don’t concern him; and if 
I don’t pass that sentence on you on the instant, it is out of no re- 
spect for Mrs. Upjohn, but out of respect for myself, and not to sully 
the pure waters of the ocean with the contact of a creature like you. 
Away, sir! never show your face on these islands again, or I may 
forget my respect for the Atlantic, and perhaps my objections to the 
cudgel as well.” 

This fierce commination, delivered in Arnaud’s fluent thunder, 
with an emphasis on each clause that made it fall like the thwack of 
an oaken staff, was almost as effectual, and Mr. Mallet felt at least 
morally cudgelled as he slunk out of the hut, without daring to mutter 
a syllable in reply. 

Arnaud stood every thing but the unfortunate suggestion of some 
little merciful forbearance toward Mrs. Rowley; but that was too 
much even for the patience of a divine. 

But it was not Mr. Mallet’s-destiny to escape that day with only 
“a flea in the ear.” Before he left the island, he was recognized by 
some of the people as having been Mrs. Upjohn’s instrument once or 
twice in prosecutions under musty old statutes for violation of the 
Lord’s Day; and, the Lord having now visibly delivered him into 
their hands, they executed on him the judgment of ducking which 
Arnaud had only threatened, and left him on the beach at the other 
side in the state of a half-drowned rat. He made his way back to 
Foxden, laying the dust like a water-cart, and boiling with rage, not- 
withstanding all he had got to cool him. 

Mrs. Upjohn was as much concerned for his fate as it was in her 
nature to be, and had a bed provided for him while his clothes were 
drying, which, with a joram of hot brandy-and-water, made him all 
right in a few hours, though it did not much abate his fury. 

“Why, madam,” he said, before he left the house, with a few 





guineas in his pocket, “if that ill-conditioned younker had been lord 
of the manor, and I had gone to serve him with a writ, instead of of- 
fering to serve one for him, he could not have used me worse. And 
what’s the use of bringing an action against a penniless scamp like 
him? Why, I couldn’t get sixpence damages out of all his goods and 
chattels, not to mention my costs.” 

“T am quite astonished,” said Mrs. Upjohn. “He can hardly be 
such a saint as to refuse a property, if he had a right to it.” 

“ Saint, indeed! just as much asI am. If you had only seen how 
he looked when I ventured to allude to Providence, leaning on his el- 
bow, ma’am, like a wild beast ; if he’s Mr. Evelyn’s son at all, he prob- 
ably came at the wrong side of the blanket.” 

“ Possibly; at all events, he seems a very desperate character.” 

“And there is not such a lawless crew on earth as he has got 
about him. Mrs, Rowley ought to be ashamed of herself to harbor 
such vermin.” 

“Very true, indeed, Mr. Mallet. 
you may depend upon it.” 

But he was scarcely. gone, than she forgot all about it in her vexa- 
tion at the failure of her scheme, and the hurry of her preparations for 
the grand féte that was to come off. 

The day at length arrived. The festivities were intended to make 
an unprecedented sensation; but (just as the stars grow pale before 
the sun) the arrival of Mrs. Rowley threw every thing else into the 
shade, and the deepest shadow of all was what it flung on Mrs. Upjohn 
herself, who would have given a hundred pounds to have been spared 
the trial of entertaining company in the fearful state of commotion she 
was in. Had the audacious widow but arrived early in the day, the 
bustle and excitement she caused might have been over-long before 
dinner-time ; but, as if of malice prepense, it was dusk before the vo- 
ciferous cheering in the village, distinctly heard at Foxden, proclaimed 
Mrs. Rowley’s approach. In truth, she had expressly delayed her ar- 
rival to that late hour, in order to pass quietly through the town; but 
Arnaud was so exasperated by what had occurred a few days before, 
that he had prepared his devoted islanders to give her an: extraordi- 
nary reception. They came over in a strong body, and the carriage 
no sooner appeared than they unyoked the horses, harnessed them- 
selves in their place, and drew it the whole way to the Meadows. The 
hubbub might almost as well have been at Foxden itself, the places 
were so near, and Mrs, Upjohn and her guests sat down to dinner in 
the very midst of it, though it probably only spoiled her appetite and 
her daughter’s. Some of the guests had-even been delayed by the 
crowded state of highway and by-way, and the latest had even seen 
Mrs. Rowley drawn in triumph. 

At last, at last, it was over—the weary, weary, eternal dinner—and 
Mrs. Upjohn had an interval of comparative repose before the later 
festivity commenced with the arrival of the evening company. 

The ball was by moonlight, on the well-shorn lawn on the side of 
the house looking to the sea, the light of the moon being helped by 
lamps of various colors suspended from the trees. Under a spreading 
beech the orchestra was placed, and a spacious tent had been pitched 
for the ices and other refreshments. None of the travellers thought 
of Mrs. Upjohn, and it was only fair, for Mrs. Upjohn was not think- 
ing of them. 

Dance followed dance, until the moon rode the meridian, and Mrs. 
Upjohn was beginning to detest the dancing, as she had done the din- 
ner. She was heavily taxed, certainly, and she went through the rou- 
tine of her odious duties with wonderful composure for her, though 
some people, who were not waltzing or quadrilling, noticed that she 
was rather absent and off her centre. Such constraint was too much 
for her, at length, and she slipped out of the crowd, for a moment’s 
relief, into a retired walk on the other side of the house, out of sight 
of the revellers. 


I won’t forget your treatment, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A LEGEND OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 





i ee sixteenth century was in its teens, when, on a fine autumn * 
eventide, Dottore Ludovico Rimaldi encountered his friend and 
old school-fellow, Pietro Soderini, in one of the principal streets of 
Florence. 
The doctor was a man of curious reading and nice observation of 
men and manners, besides being one of the most genial of the disciples 
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of Asculapius. He was extensively known and esteemed, though he 
had only a limited circle of patients—a circumstance attributable, no 
doubt, to his distaste for his profession, and his consequent neglect of 
it. One thing, however, was remarkable, namely, that all his patients 
attained longevity, a piece of good fortune attending his practice 
which he modestly ascribed to Nature; for he administered physic 
most sparingly; while his friends proclaimed it the result of skill. 

The question can never now be set to rest; but it was very certain 
that, unless the doctor had had an income irrespective of his fees, he 
would have been no better off than thousands of other benefactors to 
their species, and would have had as hard a battle with that meta- 
phorical wolf that prowled, in his day as in ours, near so many 
deors. 

Fortunately for Ludovico, his father, Guiliano Rimaldi, had made 
money, and left him a reasonable subsistence. The elder Rimaldi had 
been a physician of some eminence, for he had been summoned to 
attend Lorenzo de Medici on his death-bed, and, although he failed to 
save his distinguished patient, he gained no inconsiderable repute 
from the patronage bestowed upon him—all fashionable Florentines 
deeming it right and proper to follow their leader in matters of less 
moment than the choice of a medical attendant. 

Success had naturally made Guiliano Rimaldi in love with his pro- 
fession, and he would have thought himself demented if he had not 
forced his son Ludovico to embrace it, in spite of all remonstrances. 

The good position which Guiliano had secured brought about an 
acquaintance with all the most important citizens of Florence, and of 
this, in due time, Ludovico was nut slow to avail himself, but he more 
particularly cultivated the society of artists who had been attracted 
to the superb city by the liberality of its nobles. In this selection he 
had many to keep him company, and among them was his friend Pietro 
Soderini, a connoisseur and patron of art, who now responded to our 
doctor’s salutation in a cold, restrained manner, unusual with him. 

Soderini was not devoid of some artistic knowledge, but unluckily 
he prided himself upon a sounder judgment than he really possessed. 
Upon the strength of this conviction, he assumed all the airs of a 
profound critic, and had no hesitation in suggesting to artists altera- 
tions which were frequently the reverse of improvements. As he was 
a very general purchaser, however, his conceit was humored by those 
interested in standing well with him. The more freely he opened his 
purse, the more license he conceived himself entitled to allow his 
critieal fastidiousness, until at last he grew more and more difficult to 
please—a result which he put down to the utmost refinement of taste, 
and the seekers of his patronage to caprice. 

Criticism seemed to him a noble science, but its chief aim, in his 
opinion, was not to foster talent and push forward unrecognized merit, 
but to find fault. Merit with him was to make its way in the world as 
best it could; criticism was to chasten it indeed, but to such an ex- 
tent as to triple its toils. He was never satisfied with a purchase 
unless some crochet of his own had been adopted ; and, as he took very 
great credit for the value of his suggestions, he measured his praise 
by the acquiescence of the artist. Some of the highest class in the 
Florentine world of art resented his interference, others laughed at 
his officiousness, and among the latter was no less a man than Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. 

It so happened that, at this time, Soderini had agreed to purchase 
the exquisite figure of “‘ David with his Sling,” sculptured out of a 
large block of marble, which posterity has regarded as one of Angelo’s 
masterpieces, and which was then receiving the last touches of his 
creative chisel. Soderini, however, had become such a slave to his 
passion for fault-finding, that he was extremely dissatisfied with his 
bargain. He had tormented himself into the belief that a defect ex- 
isted, which, if his advice were listened to, could indeed be removed 
with the greatest ease by the sculptor; but he stood in awe of Angelo's 
ridicule, and saw no likelihood of gaining his end with an artist in the 
habit of using unsparingly such a weapon of defence against cavillers ; 
moreover, he had witnessed Angelo’s unceremonious handling of 
Biagio of Cesenna, the papal master of ceremonies, and he had no 
stomach for a similar chastisement. 

Hence Pietro Soderini was cast down, perplexed, fidgety, itching 
to carry his point, but gloomy, disheartened, and ill-humored at his 
slight prospect of success. Little was he disposed, at this time, to 
relish the companionship of the worthy Doctor Ludovico Rimaldi, 
who, seeing his friend’s unhappy mien, had accosted him with his ac- 
customed good-nature, having mentally resolved to offer him all the 





consolation in his power, though ignorant of the cause of Soderini’s 
dejection. . 

“ What has happened ?” began Rimaldi. “ You have been chafed; 
your countenance and your gait show that you are splenetic. A 
doctor would swear that you are ill, having an eye to his fee; but 
trust me as a friend, not as a physician. We are old school-fellows, 
remember; make a clean breast of your grievance—the very act of 
communicating it to a familiar will take away half its burden. That’s 
Nature! ‘Trust her, avoid the doctor,’ is always my motto, and you 
must allow it to be unselfish in me to recommend its adoption.” 

“T own,” replied Soderini, “that I am suffering from a malady 
which, I fear, is incurable. Oh, that, like you, I had been a ‘ healer 
of men,’ and had to deal only with hard scientific facts!” 

“You are not envious? Rely upon it, you labor under a decep. 
tion. Come, unbosom yourself.” 

“Truly, yours is the happier calling.” 

“Suspend judgment, I pray you, until you have heard my side of 
the question. You will then recognize the truth of the old story— 
change the condition of mortals one with the other, and in an incred- 
ibly short period we should clamor to resume our old burdens, and 
throw off those of our neighbors.” 

“At any rate, doctor, you are herein fortunate—you are not the 

victim of-taste. Peradventure, you are ignorant what it is to have the 
fine edge of your feelings suddenly blunted, your correct eye for the 
beautiful continually offended, your nerves unstrung, and your temper 
exasperated, by a painfully-quick discernment of defects, defying works 
of art to reach the incomparable, the excellent, just as demons may 
exult in snatching away a soul all but within the gates of paradise.” 
« “Iam charmed with your comparison, certainly, and I will not deny 
that I may be less fastidious. Instead of vexing myself about defects, 
I find it more congenial to shut my eyes to them, while I feast on the 
beauties of Nature or art. Try a little of my philosophy ; it is the 
more consoling.” 

“ Ay, there it is—it is impossible thus to tamper with the suscep- 
tibilities of critical genius. The nearer a work of art approaches per- 
fection, the keener is my agony at some miserable shortcomings of the 
artist. Oh, those excruciating blemishes, so hidden from the unob- 
servant multitude!” 

“Your nicety of feeling may become fanciful. But let me have an 
instance in point. Some crucial test has prompted all this heart-burn- 
ing.” 

“Granted. But is it not wise to preserve silence ? ” 

“And suffer the wound to fester? No, no; out with it. Nature 
will have vent. Trust to her, not to me, is the advice I repeat. Doc- 
toring is the handmaid of Nature; but doctors have striven to make 
Nature their slave. Have none of them. Speak out, and you will 
have relief.” 

“| will, then, lay bare my mortification. You are aware that I 
have purchased of Buonarroti the figure of ‘ David with his Sling?’” 

“ Fortunate man| that last wonderful production of his genius!” 

“In your judgment, doctor. Yet, truly, it might be all that you 
uncritically—I beg pardon—assert, if the artist would but adopt the 
simplest suggestion. You know his obstinacy. A man spoiled by 
good fortune, by the patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
the Roman court, will not brook the slightest adverse comment, the 
least whisper of dissatisfaction. He is, of course, the greater suf- 
ferer, for he is damning his reputation; but I am relatively the 
loser, as the first proprietor of the deformed treasure. What will 
posterity think of it? What an asinine stubbornness is his, if any 
one durst tell him so, to refuse to profit by sound criticism !” 

“ You amaze me; but, in truth, it might be difficult to convince 
him, if hard words were cast in his face. Still, I have known him so 
long—ever since I stood his friend by appeasing Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio, his instructor, when young Angelo boldly corrected the defects 
in a design of a female figure, drawn by the master for the use of his 
pupils—and I do not consider him deaf to remonstrance.” 

“ And did not that very case you cite prove how untractable he 
i 

“But he was in the right. Don’t overlook that part of the story.” 

“ And here he is as decidedly in the wrong. I will stake my fame 
as a critic, emphatically, on that issue,” said Soderini, with warmth. 

“You are, forgive me,” replied Rimaldi, “ as positive as, from your 
description, I should expect to find the artist. But you have not named 
the defect ?” 
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“Tt ought to be obvious to you; but you will see it, I'll answer for 
it, the moment I point it out—often a fair proof of just criticism.” 

“T will not controvert your opinion; but I must ask you to en- 
lighten me.” 

“Tt is the nose!” said Soderini, raising his voice with triumphant 
indignation. 

“Too small?” inquired the doctor, innocently. 

“Too large! A monstrous protuberance, I say! Are you blind?” 
vociferated the enraged critic. 

“T ought to have inferred what you condemn from your saying it 
was capable of amendment,” said the doctor, soothingly. 

“ And you agree with me?” rejoined Soderini, more calmly. 

“T should wish to sharpen my faculties by examining again the 
subject under discussion. But in one thing I must differ from you— 
I am persuaded Angelo will listen to any reasonable recommenda- 
tion.” 

“ Doctor, you may have known him longer, but you do not know 
him so intimately as Ido. You have never seen a victim smarting 
under his ridicule; and, when that fails to serve his turn, he will stick 
at nothing in the shape of vengeance. Look, for instance, at his in- 
iquitous treatment of the pope’s master of ceremonies.” 

“What! Biagio of Cesenna? I never heard of any feud between 
them.” 

“Impossible! It was the talk of Rome, of all Italy, and the scan- 
dal remains to this day, attesting Angelo’s deadly enmity, which not 
even the pope could induce him to forego.” 

“My curiosity is aroused. Tell me some particulars of such a 
memorable case.” 

“Memorable, indeed! I am astonished that it can be new to you; 
and, indeed, it is worth while tg narrate what is a matter of notoriety, 
to show you that I go by data when I pronounce Angelo ungovernable 
and perversely headstrong.” 

“T shall be most happy to apply the lesson when I have listened 
to your statement. Proceed, if you please; I promise you my fullest 
attention.” 

“T will be brief,” began Soderini, now thoroughly composed, and 
not displeased at being called upon to relate an incident of his life 
among artists; “and you shall see that as a critic I am unprejudiced, 
and am no niggard in expressing admiration. The story, moreover, 
has some interesting features, which will speak for themselves. 

“T was at Rome at the time when Angelo, after nearly eight years’ 
labor, had all but completed his celebrated composition ‘The Last 
Judgment.’ I was in the habit of visiting his studio as regularly as 
I do in our city, One day I was there as usual, and was conversing 
with the artist as we lounged before the great picture, which was cur- 
tained over, when the door of the apartment suddenly opened, and a 
most lovely child burst like a sunbeam upon us. She was a girl of 
about thirteen years of age, of a beauty rare in our country, being 
transparently fair, and having full blue eyes, of extraordinary bril- 
liance. Her face, too, had a freshness of color in it, and it beamed 
with intelligence in every lineament, at the same time that it possessed 
a peculiar sweetness which I had never before seen in the human 
countenance in like perfection. She was evidently known to Angelo, 
buf she was a stranger to me. I soon learned that she was a niece 
of Biagio, the pope’s master of ceremonies. 

“*T have come, signor,’ said she, addressing the artist, ‘ according 
to promise.’ 

“*Signorina,’ replied Angelo, respectfully, and with something like 
fatherly tenderness, ‘I am afraid I shall frighten you, if you insist on 
the fulfilling of my engagement.’ 

““*Oh, you must indeed keep your word,’ she rejoined. 

“Let me see, then,’ said Angelo, ‘that you will understand the 
subject. Do you know your catechism ?’ 

** Most certainly, she replied, slightly coloring. ‘Where should 
I go to, if I did not? But, what a strange question!’ 

**Not strange if you have come to see my picture,’ said Angelo. 

“¢ Indeed, then examine me,’ she answered, naively. 

“¢Tell me,’ continued Angelo, ‘what are the things to be at all 
times remembered ? ’ : 

“Death, judgment—’ she was proceeding. 

“Stop !’ cried Angelo, interrupting her, ‘ Judgment!’ 

“*T am right—I know I am right,’ she resumed, hastily. 

“ « Perfectly,’ replied Angelo; ‘but we have got far enough: the 


“subject of my picture is the Last Judgment. And now, signorina, did 


you ever read the “ Dies ire,” and do you comprehend the meaning of 
the fine old lines?’ 

“*T can repeat the “ Dies” by heart, and translate it too,’ she re- 

joined, with an air of delight at her own capability, and she began : 
‘Dies ire, dies illa 
Solvet seeclum in favilla.’ * 

“*T am satisfied,’ said Angelo, putting an end to her recitation. 

“*Tf you have made a picture of those words,’ she added, ‘it must 
be a grand performance.’ 

“* You shall judge,’ replied Angelo ; ‘and I will bow to your opin- 
ion, my pretty critic, but to no one else—not even your uncle.’ 

“Saying this, Angelo pulled a cord, and instantly the marvellous 
picture was unveiled.+ 

“ The signorina was a little in advance of Angelo and myself: she 
stood, mute with astonishment, fascinated by the terrible scene which 
seemed to send a chill through her, for she trembled and turned pale. 
She remained speechless for some time; then, coming to herself, she 
exclaimed— 

“** How inexpressibly awful!’ 

“ Another long pause ensued. At length, turning round to Angelo, 
as if for protection, she drew him to her side—‘ Hark!’ she cried, ‘I 
can hear that painted trumpet ;’ and she repeated the lines— 

*Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulcra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum.’ ¢ 

“A still longer pause now took place, for she appeared again 
wrapped in contemplation of the tremendous spectacle. A dead si- 
lence prevailed ; eventually it was broken by the signorina. 

““*Your picture would horrify me, signor,’ she said, ‘but for the 
dignity, sweetness, and severity of the face of our Saviour.’ 

“* And you little know,’ replied Angelo, ‘whence I derive part of 
my inspiration.’ 

“The signorina was silent; but I approached nearer to them, and 
ventured to say that I had not much doubt that I could elucidate the 
matter. Angelo checked me, and the signorina, not noticing my re- 
mark more than she had done that of the artist, again broke out, in 
accénts plaintive but sweet to the ear: 

‘Rex tremende majestatis! 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis.’ § 

“‘ Again the signorina was silent, absorbed in her own thoughts. 
In a few minutes more she melted into tears. 

“T congratulated Angelo on his triumph, and we both endeavored 
to console the signorina. She soon brightened up, like the sun after 
an April shower; the picture was again covered over, and she retired. 
I did not see that child a second time, but never can I forget the en- 
chanting expression of her countenance. 

“ 4 day or two after this remarkable scene, Biagio paid a visit to 
Angelo, and, in my presence, remonstrated with him for exhibiting 
his nude figures to his niece. Angelo retorted with indignation, and 
the dispute grew hot and fierce, when it was stilled by the announce- 
ment that his holiness had arrived incognito, to inspect the picture, 
It was again unveiled, and, when the Pope had studied its multitudi- 
nous details long enough, and had expressed his unbounded admira- 
tion, Biagio took an opportunity to remark to his holiness that ‘the 
meretricious treatment of so solemn a subject must exclude it from a 
place of worship.’ 

“The pope smiled good-humoredly at the prudery of his master of 
ceremonies, and Angelo scowled at him. Angelo, then, with all the 





*“ That day, that day of ire, 
Shall wrap the world in fire.” 


+ A judicious traveller remarks of this famous composition that, while he 
stood before it, he felt as ifall he saw was real ; his blood was chilled, and the 
very sound of the painted trumpet seemed to pierce his ears. Another writer, 
after speaking of the design being in grand taste, and the ideas in every part 
of the composition being very elevated, adds that ‘‘ the face of our Saviour car- 
ries a dignity that language cannot describe. It has an astonishing mixture 
of divine sweetness and severity which could only be happily expressed by 
the pencil of Angelo.” 

t “ The trumpet’s awe-inspiring sound 
Shall rouse the slumbering nations round, 
To stand before Christ’s throne.” 


§“* Hail, Majesty! My Lord and King! 
Of free and saving grace the spring ! 





Thy mercy grant to me.” 
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good temper he could command, entreated his holiness to honor him 
with another visit a month from that date, when the picture would be 
entirely finished. The pope kindly assented, and the party of visitors, 
including Biagio, withdrew. 

“On a day appointed his holiness fulfilled his promise. The studio 
was arranged for the reception of the pope and his suite, and in due 
time the august visitors arrived, but the papal master of ceremonies 
had feigned an excuse for his absence. It was as well that he had 
done so, for in a little time his holiness recognized the exact likeness 
of Biagio represented as a demon with ass’s ears, and encircled by an 
immense serpent, and placed in hell! A titter could scarcely be re- 
pressed even in such distinguished company; but at length the pope 
with much good-nature appealed to the artist : 

“* Misericordia ! Signor Buonarroti, will you not deign to release 
my poor offending master of the ceremonies from his awful situation ? 
Have you not punished him too severely? Let me intercede for him.’ 

“* An humble artist would do all in his power to please his holi- 
ness,’ replied Angelo; ‘ but his holiness cannot fail to observe that the 
demon is not in purgatory, butin hell, where no indulgences avail, for, 
as the head of Christ’s church teaches, thence there is no redemption.’ 

“The pope smiled, complimented the artist on his excellent theol- 
ogy, and again solicited him to relent and spare Biagio. But Angelo 
remained inexorable, and the demon-portrait exists to this day to attest 
the implacable hostility of the artist. 

“Such is the plain story I had to tell you,” concluded Soderini, 
“and you will see now what may be the consequence of even hinting 
a disapproval of any work of Buonarroti’s.” 

“T thank you,” replied Rimaldi, “ for the very interesting narrative 
you have given me, and for the feeling and reverence you have ex- 
pressed for a grand composition; but I adhere to my opinion that 
your affair is by no means desperate, and that Angelo will yield a 
very great deal to so true an admirer of his genius. Tell me, how- 
ever, what has become of the signorina—there is no signorina, I ap- 
prehend, in your case ?” 

“ Angelo has never seen her since,” replied Soderini ; “ he believes 
that Biagio has sent his niece away from Rome, and has imprisoned 
her in a convent. Still this is surmise. To come to my own business, 
doctor, what do you advise me to do?” 

Evidently the physic of Nature, so cordially prescribed by Ludo- 
vico Rimaldi, had begun to take beneficial effect on the constitution of 
Soderini, for he had regained his usual spirits, and he now took a 
much less desponding view of his position. The doctor had suc- 
ceeded in shaking the positiveness of his friend, and had restored his 
mind to a healthy tone at the same time. 

Rimaldi was not slow in perceiving the advantage he had obtained, 
and promptly answered his friend’s inquiry : 

“ Now you are thoroughly reasonable, Soderini. Nature, however, 
will not do every thing. I propose to aid her and you bya single 
effort. Understand me, I would not stir to serve Biagio, for he merited 
his fate, if I may entertain an opinion at variance with that of his ho- 
liness ; and your compassion for the evil-minded sinner I consider mis- 
placed. Leave your interest in my hands. I can approach Buonar- 
roti on any subject, and, rely upon it, you will gain theday. The nose 
is to be reduced—is that all? Will you put the affair under my man- 
agement ?” 

“T accept your offer,” said Soderini, “if you will not put me in 
jeopardy. You will render me an essential service, and insure the re- 
nown of the sculptor.” 

The kind-hearted doctor took accordingly an early opportunity 
to confer with Buonarroti. The case which had so distressed Soderini 
was easily explained, and both the artist and the doctor enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at the critical eccentricities of their common friend. 
Angelo promised that he would only divert himself with a “ little inno- 
cent mischief” played upon Soderini, while he engaged also to afford 
him complete satisfaction. 

A day was to be fixed, on which the critic was to be invited to offer 
his suggestions in the most candid manner, and Angelo was to discuss 
them in the most friendly spirit. Soderini was overjoyed at the suc- 
cess of his mediator. The great day arrived. Soderini, Rimaldi, and 
Angelo, were punctual to their appointment. Angelo was most affable, 
and he accepted his critic’s remarks, not only in good part, but seemed 
to acquiesce in their justice. 

After these preliminaries, Angelo placed his two friends in a com- 
manding position to view his production, but at a convenient dis- 





tance; then he took his chisel in one hand, concealing some marble 
powder in the other, and ascending a wooden pedestal he appeared to 
work vigorously and; with perfect good faith on the offending member, 
dropping the marble powder as he progressed with his labor. When 
he thought he had acted this piece of trickery long enough he jumped 
down, and seemed to make a critical examination of the statue. At 
length, as if thoroughly satisfied, he said, turning to Soderini : 

“ And now I must say that your admirable suggestion has given 
the last finish to my work!” 

“Perfect!” exclaimed the delighted Soderini, in ignorance of 
having been duped ; “ you have given the statue life—absolutely life !” 

A twinkle of merriment was exchanged between the conspiring 
friends, and the generous and discerning critic cheerfully paid his 
price, while he took possession of his treasure, and took also more 
credit than ever for his taste. 





LETTERS FROM A COUNTRYWOMAN. 
I. 

Y Cousin Harriet invited me to go to town with her the other 
he day, and I accepted the invitation with an alacrity which, I 
think, surprised her a little; for, really, I hadn’t spirit enough left in 
me to attempt to conceal how glad I was at the mere prospect of a 
change. If you are like my Uncle Harry, you will shrug your shoul- 
ders and say to yourself: “ That’s enough! Dont want to hear any 
more from her. Change! If things would only stop changing! If 
this confounding work of ‘ differentiation’ would only cease ten min- 
utes!” But Uncle Harry goes to town every day—seems to be 
spending his life, indeed, “ riding on a rail;” and he thinks that to be 
a puss in the corner, so well moused as to be unconscious of instincts, 
is bliss, I don’t agree with him. Indeed we, his women-folk, have all 
come to the conclusion that it is just as well that he should go to sleep 
the moment he has smoked his evening pipe. We have reconciled 
ourselves to the situation, let him eat his dinner and breakfast in 
peace, and go his way. We think it is a long road that hasn’t a turn, 
and wait our time. So we avoid argument; but when we are drawn 
into it, he comes out triumphant, of course; anybody who knows 
Uncle Harry will understand that it must be so. It is as important to 
us that it should be so as it is to him. 

I was glad to accept Harriet’s invitation, for I should then get 
within the sphere of those influences which so entirely absorb her 
that she hasn’t a moment’s thought to give to any one of the questions 
which just now distress and vex all folks in the woods, like myself, 
who have little to do and much to think. Harriet, I must tell you, is 
a teacher; and, consequently, has no time to give to questions. 

I was to pass the day with her in the school, where she spends 
most of her hours and all of her strength. Well, that is just what I 
did; but I got there little satisfaction—not because I have any special 
notions about teaching, which were astonished, vexed, or hurt, by 
what I heard or saw in my rounds. Dear me! I was so delighted for 
two or three hours to think that I was among people, within sound of 
movements and, voices, that I hadn’t the faintest capacity for criticism 
of teachers within me, to my knowledge. It was the lecture I was 
going to say something about. One of the school-hours was given up 
toit,sir. All the girls came together into one room to hear a talk ; and 
now just please to tell me if things didn’t arrange themselves artistic- 
ally on that occasion. First, there were the girls—a great many more 
than I would care to see gathered around me for any instruction I 
could be supposed able to give them—there they all sat, the new gen- 
eration, waiting to hear what was going to be said to them; so many 
distinct brains, so much power—more or less active—more or less 
prompt—more or less receptive. I declare, I shuddered as I looked 
around, But of course I knew it was a pretty spectacle, and one that 
ought to have occasioned only pleasant, cheerful thoughts. I knew 
they were a collection of roses, violets, lilies, and all that; but the 
awful part was, that every one of them was capable of doing just so 
much and no more—just so much, well or ill, and no more any way; 
and that probably the work put upon them hereafter would have no 
reference whatever to their ability to bear or to do. It was said by 
somebody once, who must have been in pretty good spirits when he 
said it, that “ Every back is fitted for its burden;” but, now if you 
will just look at the backs and think of the burdens! 

It was a shame to be thinking all this in view of the beautiful 
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young life, and I did my best to put out of mind Ristori’s personation 
of Marie Antoinette walking so gayly along the edge of a crater, never 
dreaming of the fire and smoke about to engulf her. When I found I 
couldn't dismiss the recollection, I did my best to look on the other 
side also, and keep myself mindful of the fact that, if the girls were 
among volcanoes, the poor boys were upon breakers and on precipices, 
and that ruin was no more ready for the one than for the other. 
On the platform sat the lady who had come to address the girls. 
She was a missionary, and home on a visit. Harriet knew that she 
was coming to the school, and may have had a design in inviting me to 
town that day; for I have for some time had the conviction that I 
must go on a mission of some sort for somebody’s benefit. She was 
to speak about the condition of women in India. And, was not this a 
queer coincidence? Before she began to speak, an announcement 
was made that the Equal Rights Association would hold a convention 
that evening, and that the public were invited to attend. The an- 
nouncement was made without comment, but nobody could doubt what 
the gentleman who made it was thinking—that the invitation extended 
to that company was a good joke; for, of course, no one there present 
would be silly enough to give it an instant’s attention. It struck me 
as odd at the moment, but the queerness somehow seemed to increase 
as the missionary went on to tell her story. I wondered whether the 
call for equal rights hadn’t been made possible by that very Christian 
civilization which made women of one branch of the Caucasian race 
to differ so much from another. It seemed to me that the entire con- 
dition of female society, as it exists at this moment, was represented in 
that room. The past, the present, and the future of womanhood was 
brought under a light so glaring that it must have been a dull mind, 
indeed, that did not see what was revealed. It seemed to me too that 
the children of the new generation might point to those of India, con- 
demned for ages to lifelong childhood, and ask the gentleman who 
read the invitation to the meeting of the Equal Rights Association why 
he smiled. Don’t you think so, Mr. Editor?, Excuse the question if 
it seems too direct, but I want to ask somebody, and if I were to ask 
my uncle, he wouldn’t answer; and you know every thing, and seem 
generally willing to tell all you know, which makes me so grateful and 
confiding. I assure you I have that feeling toward you every time I 
read your paper. 

There was another thing that struck me as sort of problematical : 
the missionary told the girls that, in India, if a young lady wasn’t mar- 
ried by the time she was ten years old, all her ancestors, for I don’t 
know how many generations, must endure unutterable torments on 
account of it, and that generally they were married when five or six 
years of age, and even much earlier; and the earlier the better, of 
course, for the ancestors. I am not quite so minute and precise in my 
statement as I should be, and as I would be, if I were a reporter, like 
some I know who don’t report; but I was so taken up, absorbed, by 
the important fact, that I lost some of the details; for I happened, 
just at the moment, to be looking around at the teachers, and con- 
trasting their facial and cranial developments, and I began immedi- 
ately to compute how long a period had probably elapsed since their 
ancestors began to endure torments on their account, and that com- 
punction brought the question home to myself. And I was startled to 
find myself thinking in this wise: India is so rich in the philosophy 
and wisdom of the ancients—Mr. Emerson has shown us how much all 
the world is indebted to her for ideas—and this woman speaks of the 
splendid libraries of standard works with which Indian mankind of the 
best quality surrounds itself (though never a native woman there 
knew a written letter of her language until, through the medium of 
despised “‘ Fancy Work,” the teachers made their way into the homes 
from which all creation since the flood had been excluded), so perhaps 
it may be true; and, if so, in what a state of misery by this time must 
my own ancestors be! And thereupon I began to look about and con- 
sider the remedy. 

Epes Sargent—I believe that is the name; he is a writer—has 
written something said to be a poem, telling about a “Woman who 
Dared.” I don’t know whether he and Dr. Bushnell had a conference 
meeting about it, but think it likely. What she did, they say, was to 
ask a man to marry her. I haven’t read the story, but I have no doubt 
that the gentleman was one of her acquaintance—not a perfect stran- 
ger. I’m told that some women believe that it is by this exercise of 
free-will that the millennium is to be brought about; but do you be- 
lieve that, even for the sake of miserable ancestors, though you were a 





real Knickerbocker, and had a good many—if you were, what you 


would be, of course, a nice, modest, sober%minded girl, would you be 
able to bring yourself, in the course even of one or two hundred years, 
up to the necessary point? Don’t you believe that, if you could, you 
and the gentleman, provided he had proved “ willing,” would all your 
lives be wishing that things had come about the other way ? 

Pray excuse my asking so many questions. I might say I had 
Socrates for an example, but I prefer to fall back on the fact that I 
have nobody but Harriet to talk to, and that I haven’t even her; for 
she is always so busy that it is ceally as she says—she hasn’t time to 
take these affairs into serious consideration. -She has all she can do 
to get safely through one day into another. I envy Harriet. 

There was one thing I was glad to hear that missionary tell. Folks, 
our folks, at least, and perhaps some others, have an idea that mis- 
sionaries have a very easy life of it, when they don’t happen to get 
murdered, or to die of fever, their first year in Africa or India. She 
told the girls that the missionaries begin their day’s work at six 
o’clock, fortified by a cup of tea and a slice of toast. They teach the 
persons who go out as teachers from seven till a quarter past eleven; 
then the teachers go about their business, and the missionaries break- 
fast ; after breakfast they go from house to house, and teach orna- 
mental needle-work and other things, such as reading, writing, ete. 
At six they dine, and from that time on till eight or nine, they cut out 
patchwork, and prepare canvas for embroidery, arranging this work 
for the ladies whom they instruct, as carefully as similar work would 
be prepared for children among us. The remainder of the evening 
they give to letter-writing, unless exhaustion sets in too strongly. 
This kind of employment goes on day after day, in a climate where the 
thermometer ranges from ninety to one hundred and eight and one 
hundred and ten degrees, and is seldom below ninety degrees. I 
thought to myself while I listened that I would make these statements 
known to some folks of my acquaintance, who seem to have 'a grudge 
against missionaries who sit around at their ease in African and In- 
dian paradises. 

These India ladies, who have been brought out of bondage on the 
point of a needle, as you may say, are, as a class, the missionary told 
us, the most beautiful of women—in manner perfectly charming, re- 
fined, gentle, kind. If I should tell this to my uncle, and he happened 
to hear what I said, he would be sure to ask, “‘ What's the use of mé@d- 
dling with ’em, then? For mercy’s sake let ’em alone! Such a fe- 
male being, beautiful, gentle, affectionate, is getting to be rare under 
the sun. If you don’t believe it, look at the hoydens in the street.” 
It is true, they don’t go about as hoydens in the street there ; women 
are covered with comfortables so closely when they go from their 
father’s to their husband’s house (that’s all the visiting they do in In- 
dia), that they never can possibly catch a glimpse of what is going on 
in the world; but, then, if that is “all for the best,” why is it that all 
the professors are so busy recommending fresh air to women ?—out- 
door life ? 

If Christian civilization is to be charged with these results which 
are perplexing everybody nowadays, had we better attempt to head 
off the missionaries on the “ golden strand,” and run the chances of 
suttee for ourselves ? The philosophers tell us that we can’t stand still, 
we must go backward or forward. Do but consider the plight weare in! 

Yours, in the Dark, Mary ANNE. 





LILIES OF THE AIR. 





EHOLD the stainless lilies fair! 
Their starry petals fill the air 
With many a crystal gem ; 
But they have left their sweetness where 
The angels gather them. 


Beyond our reach these lilies grow, 

In the white gardens of the snow, 
When fade the flaunting flowers 

Of varied hues, which bud and blow 
In this dim world of ours. 


And they are plucked by hands unseen, 

When clouds move like a shifting scene, 
And winds are piping loud, 

And white wings softly pass between 
The hidden sun and cloud. 
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These blossqms, pure as light of day, 

Gathered by hands as white as they, 
Far in “ the upper deep,” 

Are strewn in silence, night and day, 
Where our lost darlings sleep. 


When night lets its dark curtain down 

On white-capped hills and forests brown, 
Then the snow-lilies fair, 

In woven, wreaths, are softly thrown 
From gardens of the air. 


. 
They fall in*front of every door, 
Which opens wide when come the poor 
For gifts and tender words ; 
And crumbs, swept from the tidy floor, 
Are strewn to waiting birds. 


They fall upon the billowy mounds, 

Where sleep in rows on battle-grounds 
Our heroes brave and true, 

Whitening the scene where ghastly wounds 
Splashed red on flowers blue. 





AN HOUR WITH STREET BALLADS. 
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é KE a turn with me along City Hall Square, from the southern point 
to the northeastern angle of the equilateral. * It is a thorough- 
fare of liliputian dealers in knick-knacks, with liliputian places of busi- 
ness, shouldering one another out of the way, as if every one of them 
would say to its next neighbor: “Yes, yes, I’m little enough—I’ll 
agree to that—but, really, you crowd too close upon me—too close 
upon me.” This odd thoroughfare is peculiar in every thing. Its build- 
ings are peculiar, in the first place, and look like little kennels in the 
moonlight. Its soda-water is peculiar. Its lemonade is worse than 
peculiar. 
tented-looking apples. Its oyster-soup makes up for the ancientness 
and paucity of its oysters by offering itself at five cents a pint; and 





* When our contributor wrote these sentences, the ground at the lower 
end of the square had not been broken for the new Post-Office. The aspect 
of things at this locality bas now changed materially.—Eb. 


Its apples are wrinkled, and dusty, and exceedingly discon- | 
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its ice-cream has the taste and consistency of petrified soap-suds. 
Its cigars, vended by that little mummy of a biped coiled up in a bun- 
dle, and hanging by one claw to the iron railing, as if he was afraid 
somebody might steal him, are the very worst cigars that ever pro- 
faned the appellation of Havanas. Its people are grotesques, every 
one of them made up with a view to the utmost oddity of physical pro- 
portion, They swarm out of dens in Baxter Street, dens in James 
Street, dens in Mulberry Street, and dens in Mott Street, at eight in the 
morning, embodied imps of the odd, and swarm back again at eleven 
at night, having made a queer day of it. They are minutely posted 
as to the meaning of the “ Lodgings, ten cents a night,” which you 
will see over the entrance of many a cellar in either of the streets 
above mentioned; and those cellars are graves, in their way, every 
one of them. Graves ?—they are worse than that. One may sleep very 
comfortably in a real grave; but in these graves of Baxter Street, 
that, even, is out of the question. 

The literature of this thoroughfare of oddities is as peculiar as any 
thing else about it. It has its tenpenny song-books by the hundred, 
and its tenpenny novels in equal variety; but its great trade is in 
penny songs, printed on single sheets. These are pinned to the iron 
railing by the hundred—for your true City Hall Square retail dealer 
in literature disdains the use of a house, and gets along very well with- 
outone. The vender is often a ragged urchin, but sometimes we find 
a young girl patiently displaying and offering her wares. Scan the 
titles closely, and you will meet here and there the face of an old ac- 
quaintance—“ Mary of the Wild Moor,” perhaps, or Watson’s pathetic 
little ballad, “ And she sent as she went Sunshine to and fro.” If you 
happen to be familiar with London street and concert-hall ballads, you 
will stumble over many a scrap you have heard before—for not less 
than one-third of the whole collection is of transatlantic origin. 
“ Captain Jinks,” and “ Ninety-two X,” with a hundred others you 
remember at sight, are mere exotics here; also, “Jog Along, Boys,” 
“ Villikins and Dinah,” of which latter no less than six parodies are ex- 
tant ; aiso, “ Highland Mary ” and “ Black-eyed Susan,” the latter one of 
Dibdin’s most popular songs—English, all of them—though it must not 
be supposed that the collection is deficient in Americanism. “ Paddle 
your own Canoe,” and “ Nelly Gray,” and “ Mary Blane,” and “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” “ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” and “ Poor Old Joe” — 
the original, by the way, of “Poor Old Jeff’—and “Roll on, Silver 
Moon :” all these you will recall as having once been somewhat more 
refined and exclusive in their associations. “Woodman, Spare 
that Tree” is here, too, and, as a remarkable fact, it may be stated 
that it is the only song, of the hundreds written by George P. Mor- 
ris, which has become a universal favorite. 

I have before me as I write a collection of seven hundred and fifty 
of these songs, culled at random, with a catalogue of three times as 
many more. One-third of them, at least, are of English and Irish 
origin. Another third is made up from selections from the répertoire 
in song of the piano for the past score of years; and the rest of them 
are peculiarly New York street-ballads, in intent, and air, and essence. 

The street-ballad proper has no respect for the sentimental—is fond 
of the grotesque, the oddly exaggerated, and the comical—hates all 
affectation, and “handles it without mittens.” If it is pathetic at all, 
it is waggishly so; and that it can be terribly ironical, a hundred bal- 
lads of the collection testify on oath. Irresistibly absurd most of 
them are. Take, for example, “ Up in a Balloon,” a morceau of the 
greatest nonsensical exaggeration, the humor of which resembles humor 
somewhat as a nervous spasm resembles a laugh: 


“ Up in a balloon, up in a balloon, 
All among the little stars, a sailing round the moon ; 
Up in a balloon, up in a balloon, 
It’s something awful jolly to be up in a balloon.” 


A pean, to be sure, after the old Greek pattern ; but how the aéronaut 
went up, and the notes he took en rouée, are worth quotation, by way 
of showing what our street-ballad writers attack, and our street-ballad 
singers like : 
“Up, up I was borne with terrible power, 

At the rate of ten thousand five hundred an hour. 

The air was cold, the wind blew loud, 

I narrowly escaped being gulped by a cloud : 

Still up I went, till surrounded by stars, 

And such planets as Jupiter, Venus, and Mars ; 

The Big and the Little Bear loudly did growl, 

And the Dog-Star, on seeing me, set up a howl. 
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I met shooting-stars, who were bent upon sport, 
But who shot in a very strange manner, I thought ; 
And one thing beat all, by some! I must say: 
That was when I got into the Milky-Way. 

I counted the stars till, at last, I thought 

I'd found out what they were worth by the quart. 
An unpolite aérolite, who ran ’gainst my car, 
Wouldn’t give e’er a light to light my cigar.” 

In another direction of humorous absurdity is “ The Fellow that 

Looks Like me,” from which we extract a couple of stanzas: 
“The other day, while walking 
Through a narrow street, up-town, 
I was seized by a man, in a rage, 
Who said: ‘ I’ve caught you, Mr. Brown ; 
You know my daughter you have wronged,’ 
Though his gal I never did see: 
He beat me, till I was black and blue, 
For the fellow that looks like me. 
“One evening, I sat sparking 
A girl as dear as life, 
When a lady, who had just dropped in, 
Says: ‘ Brown, how is your wife ?’ 
In vain I said: ‘I’m a single man, 
Though married I wish to be;’ 
They called me swindler, and kicked me out, 
For the fellow that looks like me.” 

The mishaps of Polly Perkins, of Washington Square, and her 
beau, the bow-legged conductor of a Third-Avenue car, though less 
salient, are not less absurd than those of Mr. Brown, but, smatking of 
a similar grotesquerie, need not be quoted. “ That’s where the Laugh 
Comes In” is equally unquotable, for the same reason, detailing the 
end of Augustino Don Pedro. The Don was a shrewd young man, 
“who travelled on shape,” but was so unfortunate as to be arrested 
for the appropriation of some trinkets, and to get six months at the 
Island. 

A sweet plaint, though too old to be novel, is “ Bonny Eloise,” 
and was in better favor a few years since. So with “ Kitty Tyrrel ;” 
and, as to “ The Jockey Hat and Feather,” it has been—still is—sung 
everywhere. “Old Dog Tray” had an evanescent popularity, and is 
still for sale on City Hall Square. “ My Mary Ann” sells a hundred 
to one of either of the preceding, but is very’vapid. Witness: 

‘* A lobster in a lobster-pot, 
A blue-fish on a hook, 
May suffer some—but you know not 
What I feel for my Mary Ann.” 
The words are stupid, but the air is pretty, and deserves better of the 
warbler of the period. Sing: 
“ Ah, fare you well, my own Mary Ann, 
Fare you well for a while ; 
The ship is ready, and the wind is fair, 
And I am bound for the sea, Mary Ann.’’ 


Prettier air was never imagined, only I cannot put it on paper. 
Pity the sorrows of Sarah’s young man, as you pass to consider the 
doleful ballad of a suicidal family, from the father, who cuts his throat 
with a crayon, and the mother, who hangs herself in the water-butt, 
to the sister, who expires of Limburger kaese, and 

“‘ The brother, who is a quite plucky young fellar, 
And poisons himself with his own umbrellar.”’ 
The end of the whole matter, and of the family as well, is summed up 
in another tragic stanza, quotable only on account of its amazing 
absurdity, and as a specimen of what in the street-ballad is considered 


wit: 
‘Then the little baby, in the cradle, 

Shot itself dead with the silver ladle; 

While the servant-girl, seeing what they did, 

Strangled herself with the saucepan-lid. 

The miserable cat, by the parlor-fire, 

Swallowed a portion of the fender, and did expire ; 

And a fly on the ceiling—this case was the wust ’un— 

Went and blowed itself up with ‘ spontaneous combustion.’ ” 
Nothing can equal the inanity of the witticisms in those songs in 
which the uniquely humorous is attempted—as may be demonstrated 
by collating a few of the kind illustrated by “The Girl I Met on 
Broadway,” “The Business Girls,” and “When You're Married 
You'll Find it Out.” That expressive term from the Turkish, bosh, 
is unequal to the expression of their utter and unmixed stupidity. 





“Handsome Dick the Muffin Man” is, on the other hand, witty, 
though English and generic; and—Oh, Bard of Cambridge, what 
company thou keepest!—next neighbor to it, I find Longfellow’s 
pretty translation from the German, the little gem “ Beware.” “ Peter 
Gray” brings up the rear, and is exactly what would be expected— 
though, as illustrative of a sort of syllabification affected in the cata- 
logue, I shall quote it: 


‘My song is of a nice young man, 
Whose name was Peter Gray ; 
The State where Peter Gray was born 
Was Penn-syl-ya-ni-a. 


“This Peter Gray did fall in love, 
All with a nice young girl ; 
The name of her, I’m positive, 

Was Lizzy-Anna-Querl. 


“When they were going to be wed, 
Her father he said, ‘ No!’ 
And brutally did send her off, 
Beyond the O-hi-o.” 


But enough of this. “The Light Green Parasol,” one of the most 
popular in the whole répertoire, is of English origin, and too old to 
be quoted—too hackneyed at least to be novel to anybody. As an- 
other instance of the preposterous humor to which the street-ballad 
is addicted, we quote a stanza: 


“Oh, father, dear father, come down with the stamps, 
My dressmaker’s bill is unpaid ; 
She said she would send it right home from the shop, 
As soon as the flounces were made. 
Come down, come down, come down, 
Please father, dear father, come down.” 


Next after this, but which I shall not stop to quote, is the story of 
the lover of Jemima Brown, who, having induced him to take her note 
for fifty pounds, for which her brother Bill went security, posted off 
faithlessly to Jersey City, and therewith set up a corner grocery, at 
which business he found her years after. It is the old stery of woman’s 
Jinesse and fickleness, of man’s faith and infatuation, and of the be- 
trayal thereof on her part—for, by-the-way, in the City Hall Square 
song, the faithlessness of woman is endlessly put in opposition to the 
constancy of man; those effusions, in this respect, differing from the 
general sentiment of the novel, and being, to the extent of that differ- 
ence, rather generically original. 

Ballad literature is fortunately not exclusively given to these inane 
absurdities. We find, occasionally, scraps of very pretty sentiment, 
or very natural pathos. Of the former, pleasant and pensive, the mor- 
sel subjoined is in point, and too good for City Hall Square, by half: 


“Oh! many a time I am sad at heart, 
And I haven’t a word to say ; 
And I keep from the lads and lasses apart 
In the meadows a-making hay.” 
But Willie will bring me the first wild-rose, 
In my new sun-bonnet to wear ; 
And Robin will wait at the keeper’s gate, 
For he follows me everywhere ; 
But I tell them they needn’t come wooing to me, 
For my heart, my heart is over the sea. 


“ Two summers ago, when a brave ship sailed 
Far away to the golden West, 
Oh! nobody knew that my heart went too, 
For the secret I ne’er confessed. 
A mother took leave of her boy that day ; 
I could hear her sob and cry, 
As I followed her back to her dreary home, 
But never a word said I— 
But you see that they needn’t come wooing to.me, 
For my heart, my heart is over the sea. 


“T sat by his mother, one midsummer day, 
And she looked me through and through, 
As she spoke of her lad who was far away, 
For she guessed that I loved him too. 
She turned to me fondly and whispered low, 
I was worthy her sailor-boy. 
My foolish tears they began to flow, 
Though my heart beat high for joy. 
So you see that they needn’t come wooing to me, 
For my heart, my heart is over the sea.” 
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For pure pathos, “ Ben Bolt” has, perhaps, never been exceeded; 
and “Ben Bolt” is of the répertoire of City Hall Square now, having 
outrun its butterfly, and fallen back into its caterpillar, days—if that 
sort of retrogression be even metaphorically admissible. Unfortu- 
nately,.it is too utterly hackneyed to admit of more than mention. 
Pathetic, too, are halfa dozen others among my collection, but all too 
old to be quotable, except upon the supposition of ignorance as to the 
minutie of American song history on the part of the reader. The ma- 
nia of the day, as I have said, is not for pathos—for the comic rather, 
the broadly, absurdly comic—and new scraps of the tear-generating 
are very scarce. 

The trials of the “ Family Man,” or serio-comic ballads, like that of 
“ Will Jones and Susan Jane,” are far more popular. The latter par- 
ticularly is just now in the midst of a run, and, happening to be one 
of the best of its kind, admits of brief quotation. The story opens: 


“Twas about two thousand years ago, 

On a fine but rainy day, 

A smart young man, named William Jones, 
Was bound for Newark Bay ! 

So he went on board a canal steamboat, 
To cross the raging main, 

And he bid adieu to the grocery biz, 
Likewise to Susan Jane.”’ 


The local hit of the next stanza might have been appreciated six 
months since, when one remembers the Broadway and Fulton Street 
bridge, and some daily journalist's witty parody of a passage in Hu- 
dibras anent it: 
* Good, honest Loew, with twice a score of men, 
Put up the bridge, then pulled it down again.” 


The narrator of the troubles of Will Jones and Susan Jane is more 
humorous and scarcely less sarcastically witty. In fact, a storm arises 
on particular account of the structure in question : 


“* When the ship got sight of Loew’s bridge, 

An angry storm arose ; 

At first the wind it got to words, 
And then it got to blows. 

Poor William Jones felt rather queer 
(He looked as though in pain), 

He thought of the land where he was born, 
Also of Susan Jane. 


“ The gallant captain rushed on deck 

With frenzy in one eye ; 

Cried he— Stand by the main jib-boom ! 
My brave, bold crew—stand by !’ 

The noble crew stood by some time, 
’Twas useless—it was vain, 

The storm raged wild—poor William dropped 
A tear to Susan Jane.” 


As to poor William, he did not by any means imitate the gallant cap- 
tain, either as to the frenzy in his eye or as to the rushing on deck. 
In fact— 
** Will rushed below unto his trunk, 
And opened wide the lid— 
Then kissed he Susan’s portrait twice, 
He kissed it twice, he did. ‘ 
The captain hailed a ferry-boat 
For assistance—all in vain; 
For the ship went down with crew and Will, 
Who loved fair Susan Jane.”’ 


However, Will Jones comes back to Susan Jane notwithstanding ; and 
how it happens is just in this way: 
“One night, as Susan sat in grief, 
For the loss of her Will Jones, 
There came a knock at the front door— 
Cried she: ‘ That voice! them tones!’ 
It was her Will; he was not dead, 
But had come back again, 
And he violently threw his arms around 
The neck of Susan Jane.” 


Here the ballad ends, as very properly it should ; and Will and Susan 
are happy, as, under the circumstances, they ought to be. Here, too, 
all quotation must end, enough of space having been given to 
this nonsense already. 

In its present form the penny song is not for long. The days of 
the little quaintly-bordered, seven-and-a-half-by-five sheet, printed 





only on one side, are numbered, and, in a measure, its reign has al- 
ready been superseded. 

The system of issuing two-cent journals of song from day to day, on the 
plan of a daily paper, and forming a sort of song journalism, is about 
to take its place—has taken its place, in fact—and has thus far suc- 
ceeded very well. These issues may be bound from month to month, 
putting into the hands of the curiosity-seeker all the means of judging 
of the quality of the street-ballad, from extended generalization. The 
circulation of the new song journal—Singers’ Journal itis termed— 
waxes heavier from number to number, and is now set down at ten 
thousand. In fact, thus early, the journal of the street-ballad is a suc- 
cess; though, with progress in the vehicle thereof, there must 
naturally ensue an abating of the primitive simplicity of the street- 
song itself. However, the old system will not probably be dropped 
altogether for the present. 





THE TAURINE TENDENCY IN WRITING 
AND SPEAKING. 





NE kind of involuntary wit has been naturalized by the Irish. 

It did not originate with that nation, nor is it peculiar to it. 

A good proportion of the stories noted in the Astela of Hierocles, 

written nearly three thousand years ago, are excellent specimens of 

the Irish bull; and it may be found in poetry and history and speech- 

es, as well as in every-day conversations, all the world over. The 

reckless and rollicking temperament of the Irishman, however, asserts 

itself in the use of language as in every thing else, and renders him 
especially susceptible to queer and incongrifous uses of words. 

That unconscious and perennial freshness that belongs to nearly 
every thing from the Emerald Isle, seems to pertain also to the Irish 
bull. I am never tired of reading anecdotes of Sir Boyle Roche, who 
may perhaps, without misconstruction, be called the father of Irish 
bulls, to whom the world is indebted for some of the finest recorded 
specimens of this particular species of witticism—specimens so ex- 
quisitely perfect, that Curran used to insist, humorously, that they 
were carefully prepared. 

If that had been true, they might perhaps have been classed as a 
new figure of speech, or thight even have claimed recognition as the 
catachresis, that being a trope of so bold a description that “ necessity 
makes it borrow and employ an expression or term contrary to the 
thing it means to express.” That is a tolerably good description of an 
Irish bull. As an example of catachresis, Webster quotes: 

“Her voice was but the shadow of a sound.” 


Now, the shadow of a sound, though it may be a pleasant sugges- 
tion to the fancy, is quite as impossible a thing as the “cowld oven” 
in which Bridget supposed ice-cream to be baked, or the cheers with 
which a New York reporter stated that the Prince of Wales, on his 
journey up the. Hudson, was greeted by the pupils of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution. 

Most of Sir Boyle’s sayings have become household words; but it 
may not be unpleasant to the reader to hear two or three of them. It 
was he who gave utterance to the profound aphorism, “ Single misfor- 
tunes never come alone, and the greatest of all possible misfortunes is 
generally followed by a much greater.” “Sir,” said he one day in the 
Irish House of Commons, “Ido not see why we should put ourselves out 
of the way to serve posterity. What has posterity done for us?” He 
was interrupted by a burst of laughter, and proceeded to explain himself. 
“ By posterity, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “I do not mean our ancestors, 
but those who are to come immediately after them.” In these times 
of short measures, perhaps we should find nothing very absurd in the 
bill which he introduced, providing that every quart bottle should 
hold a quart. We seem to need something like that, at the present 
day. It was he who rebuked the shoemaker from whom he had 
ordered shoes for his gouty limbs: “I told you to make one longer 
than the other,” said he, “and, instead of that, you have made one 
smaller than the others the exact opposite.” During the troublous 
times that came upon the country, there was great insecurity of life, 
and in a letter to a friend from his country house he wrote, “ You 
may judge of our state, when I tell you that I write this with a pistol 
in each hand and a sword in the other.” His penmanship must have 
been rather poor, with his hands so full. 

It was in this same Irish House of Commons that a bill was intro- 
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duced to cause the watchmen to sleep in the daytime, in order that 
they might be more wakeful at night. A report of the debate said 
that the mover was left in a great minority. But this was not nearly 
so bad as the act which may be found in chapter 415 of the Session 
Laws of the State of New York for 1863, providing that every convict 
in our State-prisons may, by obedience and good behavior, earn a 
commutation or diminution of the term of his sentence of two days for 
every six months, and closing with this language; “ providing, how- 
ever, that the provisions of this act shall not affect the case of any 
person who shall be under a sentence of imprisonment for the term of 
his natural life.” It would be difficult to see how it would affect the 
case of such a person, even without this clause. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature, it is said, once passed an act providing that the State-house 
yard should be “ surrounded by a brick wall, and remain an open en- 
closure forever.” 

There must be something very subtle in such a blunder as that 
perpetrated on the statute-books of New York. It was a law to which 
much public attention was called, for it was the first attempt in legis- 
lation to give a prisoner a chance to mitigate his sentence in some 
degree by good behavior. It was no doubt drawn up by an able man, 
and it passed the ordeal of the governor, the committees, and of the 
full houses of both Assembly and Senate. 

Probably very few casually reading the following sentence in an 
account of an Irish duel would detect the monstrous proposition em- 
bodied in it: “Sir Richard received a slight wound in the breast; his 
antagonist fired in the air, and so the affair terminated.” But the 
proposition here is that one party in a duel might wound the other, 
by firing in the air. 

Generally, however, bulls of Irish extraction are more apparent. 
It was at the dinner of an Irish association that the following sublime 
toast was given: “Here’s to the prisidunt of the society, Pathrick 
O’Rafferty ; an’ may he live to eat the chicken that scratches over his 
grave.” 

It was an Irishman who wrote to his son in the “ ould counthry:” 
“Come till Ameriky, Mike. ’Tis a fine counthry to get a living in. 
All ye have to do is to get a three-cornered box and fill it wid bricks, 
and carry it till the top of a three-story building, and the man at the 
top does all the work.” It was another of the same nationality, who, 
hearing that his widowed mother had married again, since he quitted 
Ireland, exclaimed: ‘‘Murther! I hope she won’t have a son oulder 
than me; if she does, I shall lose the whole estate.” 

Singularly confused ideas must the son of Erin have of death, for 
it is related of one who was reprieved the day before that appointed 
for his execution, and wished to get rid of his wife, that he wrote to 
her: “I was hung yesterday, and died like a hero. Do as I did, and 
bear it like a man ;” and of another, whose master had died suddenly, 
leaving a letter ready for the mail, that he dispatched it after adding 
at the bottom: “ Since writing the above, I have died ;” of still an- 


‘other, who wished to inform a friend in a neighboring town of the 


death of a fellow workman, that he sent a dispatch, signed with the 
deceased man’s name, reading: “James, come home; I died last 
night ;” and an Irish lady, in her will, ordered her body to be opened 
after her death, lest she should be buried alive. A somewhat similar 
story has been floating about the newspapers, of Smithson, the founder 
of the Smithsonian Institute. He had five doctors, and they had been 
unable to discover his disease. Being told that his case was hope- 
less, he called them around him and said: “ My friends, I desire that 
yon will make a post-mortem examination of me, and find out what ails 
me; for, really, I have: heard such long discussions on the subject, 
that I am dying to know what my disease is myself.” It was an Hiber- 
nian gentleman who told a friend, who was studying for the ministry : 
“T hope I may live to hear you preach my funeral sermon ;” it was 
an Emerald islander who, being asked to go on the deck of a vessel 
when she was in danger of foundering, said he had no wish to see him- 
self drowned ; it was Michael O’Mulligan who remarked, with much 
good sense, that “A man gets a very poor show who waits till he is 
kilt before he acts on the defensive ;” and the following is found on 
an Irish tombstone: “ Here lies John Higley and his wife, who were 
drowned in their passage from America. Had they both lived, they 
would have been buried here.” 

Samuel Ireland tells of the miracle of St. Denis’s walking from 
Paris after his decollation with his head under his arm, but makes the 
miracle still greater by his mode of relating the story. He says: 
“During his peregrination, he carried his head under his arm with 





much coolness and deliberation, and often kissed it by the 
way.” 

It was an Irishman who asked for the entrance out of the Boston 
Music Halls ; who said, in reference to a pair of new boots: “ Be ja- 
bers! I believe I shall never get thim on till I wear them a day or 
two ;” who said that his son was so clever that he had just made two 
chairs and a table out of his own head, and had plenty of wood left 
for another ; who told his sweetheart that he thought so much of her 
that he couldn’t sleep for dreaming of her; who, having been mar- 
ried at nineteen, said he would never marry again so young, if he lived 
to the age of Methuselah ; and who exclaimed, on seeing a very small 
coffin: “By the St. Denis O’Sligo! is it possible that that coffin can 
be intended for any living crather !” 

It has been related that the Emerald Isle has produced a physician 
who, being called to examine a man who had been killed by a neigh- 
bor, said, oracularly, “ This person was so ill, that, if he had not been 
murdered, he would have died half an hour before ;” an orator who, 
becoming very angry at an Englishman, cried, “I will punch my fist 
through your impenetrable head, and let the brains out of your empty 
skull;” an editor who wrote of the wrongs of his native isle, “ Her 
cup of misery has been for ages overflowing, and is not yet full;” 
and a discriminating historian who stated that, in the first place, Ire- 
land was divided into four kingdoms, then it was divided into three king- 
doms, next into two kingdoms, and, finally, it was divided into one. 

A Canadian paper, somewhat excited on the Fenian question, some 
time ago, stated that a Fenian book was found at Tyrone, in which, 
among other things, was the following toast: “ Here’s to———. Long 
may he live; may he live till he sees chapels built ten miles long and 
seven miles broad—built with Protestant bones, thatched with minis- 
ters’ skulls, whitewashed with their blood, and their backbones for 
scrapers at the door.” 

But all the bulls are not Irish. Sir Richard Steele is reported as 
having suggested that the Irish habit of making bulls was owing to 
the climate, and he continued, “I dare say, if an Englishman was born 
in Ireland, he would do the same.” Dr. W. H. Russel, the famous 
Times correspondent, claims to be an Englishman, though born in Ire- 
land, and I have seen it stated, but cannot vouch for the fact, that, 
in one of his letters from Egypt, describing the tour of the Prince 
of Wales, the following sentence occurred: “ As there were no other 
asses to be found, the Duke of Sutherland, Colonel Truesdale, Colonel 
Marshall, apd I, were obliged to trudge on foot.” It was an English 
lady who desired to have her portrait painted with a book in her 
hand, reading aloud, and her servant in a corner, where he could not 
be seen, but would be within easy call. 

A Scottish professor in the University of Edinburgh was experi- 
menting before his pupils with some combustible substances, and, as 
he was mixing them, they exploded, shattering the phial which he held 
into fragments. He held up a small piece of the glass, and said, very 
gravely, “‘ Gentlemen, I have made this éxperiment often with this very 
same phial, and never knew it to break in my hands before.” The fol- 
lowing somewhat ambiguous paragraph appeared in an Edinburgh 
paper: “ We regret to find that the announcement of the death of 
Mr. W—— is a malicious fabrication.” It was the mayor of a Portu- 
guese city who once enumerated, among the marks by which the body 
of a drowned man might be identified, “‘a marked impediment in his 
speech.” 

General Taylor was made ridiculous for a time by the sentence 
which occurred near the beginning of his message to the Thirty-first 
Congress, December, 1849, as follows: ‘ We are at peace with all the 
world, and seek to maintain our cherished relations of amity with the 
rest of mankind.” But Mr. Buchanan almost matched it in a speech 
which he made at the South, in which he said, “I do believe, gentle- 
men, that mankind, as well as the people ef the United States, are inter- 
ested in the preservation of this Union;” and John C. Calhoun, in 
commenting upon the clause in the Declaration of Independence to 
the effect that all men are created eqzal, remarked that “ only two 
men were created, and one of these was a woman.” 

The line used to be common inside the cover of every volume in 
frequent use— 


“Steal not this book, my honest friend,” etc. 
What could be mere absurd than the supposition that an “honest 


friend” would steal your book ? 
Hibernianisms can be found in all literature. Dr. Johnson writes: 
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“Turn from the glittering bribe your scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy.” 


In his Dictionary, garret is defined as a room on the highest floor 
of the house, and cock-loft as “ the room over the garret.” 

The following lines occur in one of Watts’s hymns: 

“O may I live to reach that place, 
And see the glory of Thy face.” 

Addison, in “ Cato,” has the lines : 

“So the pure, impid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains.” 
In “ Paradise Lost,” we find: . 
“ The loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met.” 

Cowley has the following : 

“ Silence and horror filled the place around ; 
Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound.” 

The great master of English poetry writes: 

“T will strive with things impossible— 
Yea, get the better of them.” 

And, again : 

“ Cesar did never wrong without just cause.” 

How could anybody have just cause to do wrong? And, when he 
says of a custom that it is “more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance,” does he mean that a custom can be honored in the breach 
of it? 

He makes Hamlet speak of 

“That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 

But a sailor, hearing this, made the very pertinent inquiry, “ What 
do you mean by that, you fool? Didn’t you see your father’s ghost 
last night ?” 





SKETCH OF MR. R. G. HAZARD. 





Tv is common to reproach this country with indifference to elevated 

philosophical studies. It is said that we are so practical, so ab- 
sorbed in material development, as to quench all aspiration after ab- 
stract mental pursuits. This charge evidently implies a misunder- 
standing of the case. It is made, in fact, against the age itself, but, 
in this case, it obviously has no better ground than the increasing at- 
tention that is given to concrete and scientific inquiries. It is not that 
there is less philosophizing, but greater activity in other directions. 
Besides, as is patent to the most careless observation, science itself is 
more than ever drifting in the philosophic direction. Formerly phi- 
losophy was a mere branch of inquiry; now it is regarded rather as 
the synthesis and outcome of positive knowledge, and therefore con 
stantly tends to a closer alliance with the living thought and practical 
experience of the time. 

This great tendency must be borne in mind if we would truly in- 
terpret the attitude of the American mind toward the progress of 
ideas. In the past, metaphysics and theology have been always in 
sympathy. The great educational institutions of Europe—the growth 
of the last thousand years—have been ecclesiastical corporations, 
backed up by government, and intrenched in abundant wealth; and it 
has been, as it still is, the policy of these establishments to pension 
off scholars on their princely revenues, to devote themselves in quiet 
and leisure to the elucidation of such speculative and philosophical 
subjects as were kindred to their theological aims, The effect of this 
was not only to coerce the direction of thought by virtual bribery, 
but it set up a fictitious standard of the interest taken in philosophical 
inquiries, which was measured by the number of men who were thus 
set aside for its cultivation. In this country, we are without any such 
provisions ; and it is, therefore, inferred that, as a people, we are 
destitute of care for such matters. 

But the old order of things is being profoundly disturbed, even in 
Europe. Not only is it beginning to be recognized that the universi- 
ties paralyze as well as cultivate, but that there is a potent outside 
mental movement, with new inspirations, new elements, and a new 
direction. Scierce is invading the old sanctuaries of learning, de- 
manding a share of their “fellowships,” and that the old system of 
barren speculatic;: shall be renovated by the larger acceptance of 








modern knowledge. The great movement of university reform in 
England and on the Continent is a movement toward the closer union 
of the concrete and the abstract, the practical and the speculative. 
The partisans of the old order protest that this is a degradation of 
scholarship, and a vulgar materializing of “divine philosophy.” The 
devotees of reform reply that only by such a movement can philosophy 
ever become an authoritative body of fruitful truth. Even in mathe- 
matics, which is held to pertain to the mind alone, and to be most 
perfectly independent of tke material world, it is nevertheless recog- 
nized that its chief progress for the last two centuries has grown out 
of its concrete and practical applications to the arts which deal with 
matter. This important truth is thus stated by Professor James D. 
Forbes: “ The combinations arising out of external phenomena are 
more suggestive of the possible relations of number and quantity than 
is the most unlimited stretch of fancy and imagination.” In further 
illustration of this tendency, it may be stated that the English thinker 
now powerfully influencing the leading minds of the world by the 
development of a new philosophical system, involving the most ex- 
alted problems of human thought, is not a university man, but had 
only the practical education of a railroad engineer. As the philo- 
sophic sceptre is thus departing from the schools, and as the considera- 
tion of Nature, life, and experience, in their concrete and practical 
aspects, so far from being a hinderance to philosophy, has become an 
indispensable element of its higher progress, it is obvious that the 
circumstances of this country are far from being as unfavorable to its 
cultivation as is currently supposed. 

The subject of the present sketch may be cited as a remarkable 
example of the type of talent, combining the speculative and the 
practical, which is favored by the tendencies of the age and the special 
circumstances of American life. Mr. Hazard was born in the begin- 
ning of the century, and, having only the culture of our ordinary 
schools, was left to educate himself in the university of experience. 
He entered early upon a career of active business—manufacturing and 
mercantile—and pursued it with such skill and assiduity as to win the 
reward of abundant wealth. But, though compelled to give a Jarge 
and constant share of his attention to productive and commercial oper- 
ations, Mr. Hazard has not permitted these to monopolize his time, 
to absorb his thoughts, or to wear out his life. Though deeply in- 
volved in business, he has refused to be the slave of business. He has 
been a systematic student, not so much of books as of a wide range of 
subjects, which he has thought out with keen and original analysis, 
and developed in various works, with unusual clearness and power of 
statement. Dr. Channing, in his celebrated lecture on “ Self-culture,” 
has the following passage: “I have known a man of vigorous intel- 
lect, who had enjoyed few advantages of early education, and whose 
mind was almost engrossed by the details of an extensive business, 
who composed a book of much original thought, in steamboats and on 
horseback, while visiting distant customers.” This reference was to 
Mr. Hazard, and the work alluded to was an “ Essay on Language ”—his 
earliest publication. It was issued at first anonymously, and, falling 
into Dr. Channing’s hands, he was so impressed with its freshness of 
view, its acute observation, and delicate analysis, that he took pains to 
search out the author, and, having formed his acquaintance, “ cher- 
ished him to the end of his life, as one of the most valued of his intel- 
lectual friends.” 

It is not surprising that the attention of Dr. Channing was deci- 
sively arrested by this essay, for it was far from being a mere philo- 
logical discussion, or an ingenious disquisition upon words. It was 
essentially a psychological argument, opening the interesting question 
of the relations of the feelings and the intellect to the philosophy of 
expression. It was a search after principles, and the direction he gave 
the inquiry has been abundantly vindicated by subsequent science, as 
exemplified in the later works of Bain, Spencer, and others. 

A volume containing the “Essay on Language” and various other 
papers was edited by President Peabody, of Harvard College, and pub- 
lished in 1857. Among its various able papers is a short speech made 
in the Rhode Island Legislature, in 1855, against granting State aid to 
the Historical Society, which had petitioned for a subsidy. He be- 
lieved in leaving matters of this kind to private enterprise, and that 
government has no business to meddle with them. The following 
brief extract puts the case pointedly, and the view taken is becoming 
increasingly applicable to the working of government in this country. 

“T hold it to be the true Rhode-Island idea that government should 
interfere as little as possible with the sphere of individual duty. Every 
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encroachment upon this takes from the citizen opportunities for cultivat- 
ing some virtue by its practical exercise. Let all the charities of life 
be dispensed, and all noble enterprises be prosecuted by the State, 
and you destroy private benevolence and public spirit ; the individual, 
dwarfed and shrivelled from want of that practical exercise of virtue 
which strengthens and liberalizes his nature, grudgingly pays what the 
law exacts from him, without thought of its application. He neither 
knows nor cares whether it is used to found a college or erect a gallows. 
I fear that we have already, in many instances, widely departed from 
the,principle of our forefathers ; but yonder venerated institution which 
crowns this fair city is at once a noble monument to this principle, and 
a proud tribute to its practical wisdom. Brown University has never 
had one dollar from the State treasury, and, I trust, will never condescend 
to ask it. It was founded and endowed by private munificence, and, 
a few years since, 
when it needed one 
hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, in 
addition, individuals 
freely gave more 
than it asked; and, 
if it should again 
need pecuniary aid, I 
trust it would again 
be freely given, ra- 
ther than that the 
money should be 
wrung from the un 
willing and the re- 
luctant by the tax- 
gatherer.” * 


Mr. Hazard is 
the author of a se- 
ries of able tracts on 
various branches of 
political economy, 
which show a thor- 
ough comprehension 
of the principles of 
the science, and 
much art and inge- 
nuity in their eluci- 
dation. He believes 
that social, indus- 
trial, and commer- 
cial phenomena have 
their fixed laws, 
which if is the first 
duty, not only of the 
publicist, but of eve- 
ry educated citizen, 
to understand, as, 
until those laws are 
comprehended and 
conformed to, poli- 
ties can be little 
better than blind 
quackery. Without 
having studied Adam 
Smith or his school, 
but from the point 
of view of his own 
business-experience, 
and by his recogni- 
tion of the principles of trade, Mr. Hazard became an anti-protec- 
tionist, and a believer in the largest liberty of commercial ex- 
change. Among his economical disquisitions published at different 
times, may be mentioned “Our Resources,” “ Finance,” “Hours of 
Labor,” “ Inflated Currency,” “How to resume Specie Payments "— 
papers which probe these subjects to their ultimate principles, and 
show a genius for the analysis of abstract questions and of lucid pop- 
ular statement which is but rarely met witia. 
lieve that Mr. Hazard’s views of financial policy, which were published 


There is reason to be- | 


at a critical period of our monetary embarrassments—during the war 





* Mr. Hazard has recently given forty thousand dollars to endow a chair of 


Physical Science in that institution. 


i the Mind in Willing,” 





ROWLAND G. HAZARD. 


—were not without influence in determining the course of govern- 
mental action when a false step would have plunged the nation into 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Hazard would, perhaps, have 
performed the most valuable service to his generation if he had given 
his undivided power to the elucidation of social and economical sub- 
jects in their philosophical aspects. Intelligent exposition of this 
kind is one of the most vital needs of this country, while the men 
who have capacity to do it justice, and mental integrity to do the work 
in the true scientific spirit, are lamentably few. But the department 
of thought to which this gentleman has devoted the most earnest and 
methodical attention is that of mental philosophy, or, more strictly 
speaking, one phase 
of it—the phileso- 
phy of the will. 
The bias of Mr. Haz- 
ard’s mind was un- 
doubtedly toward 
abstract and com- 
plex inquiries; but, 
as is often the case, 
it was probably an 
extrinsic and appar- 
ently accidental cir- 
cumstance that de- 
termined him to un- 
dertake this investi- 
gation. It is well 
known to those who 
are acquainted with 
the mental constitu- 
tion and career of 
Dr. Channing that 
the liberty of hu- 
man choice and ac- 
tion, as the basis of 
his favorite doctrine 
of the dignity of 
human nature, was 
maintained by him 
with great tenacity. 
He revolted against 
a theology which 
seemed to him, by 
enslaving the will, 
to destroy freedom 
and debase our na- 
ture. But he is said 
to have been by no 
means clear upon 
the question in its 
philosophical _as- 
pects, and that he 
inclined to the no- 
tion of Dr. Johnson 
—that “all theory 
is against the free- 
dom of the will, all 
experience in favor 
of it.” Upon listen- 
ing, however, to 
some criticisms of Mr. Hazard upon Edwards's work, he was so im- 
pressed with his views, that he urged him to prepare a work in reply 
to Edwards’s argument against moral liberty. It is an interesting fact 
that this eminent moralist and advanced theologian, deeply interested 
in this important question, and familiar, as he unquestionably was, with 
the ablest contributions to it, should have passed by the learned of his 
own profession, and relegated to a self-taught man of business the duty 
of taking up the transcendent problem of vindicating the liberty of the 
human mind. Such a request from such a source was a tribute to his 
genius of which Mr. Hazard may well be proud, and, coinciding with the 
tendencies of his mind, it was but natural that he should have assented 
The work thus called out, “On the Freedom of 
was not published, however, till 1864. It is an 


to the undertaking. 
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elaborate and exhaustive discussion, and contains many original views 
and ingenious arguments which present the subject in a new light. 
That Mr. Hazard has settled the question, is more than can be af- 
firmed ; that reasoning will ever settle it, remains questionable. Mr. 
Hazard’s work brought him into conflict with John Stuart Mill, who 
holds opposite views, and a controversy or correspondence was the re- 
sult, which has been lately published under the title of “ Causation 
and Freedom in Willing”—a volume of three hundred pages. Into 


the merits of this discussion we have no space to enter; nor, indeed, , 


is this profound inquiry into one of the most difficult and perplexing 
of all subjects suited to the columns of a popular newspaper. 

The important lesson furnished by the lives of such men as Mr. 
Hazard is, that there is nothing incompatible between the practical 
work of the world and large accomplishment in the world of thought 
—a lesson which has only to be better heeded in this country to pre- 
vent the waste of much valuable mental power. 





PROBLEMS OF METEORS AND COMETS. 
Il. 
DENSE AND LOOSE CELESTIAL BODIES. 


HE solution of the various problems initiated, and in the main 
also realized by Schiaparelli, does not rest upon a new axiom 
concerning the movements of celestial bodies, but upon a hitherto 
unaccounted-for effect of the attractive power of concentrated bodies 
upon very diffuse, non-concentrated, incoherent masses. 

In harmony with the results of scientific inquiry, Schiaparelli as- 
sumes that the elements of space exist in very different stages of con- 
densation. The fixed stars are masses that have become densely con- 
centrated by the reciprocal attraction of their molecules. Other forma- 
tions, such as nebular stars and planetary nebule, consist of masses 
less concentrated, yet so far advanced in their composition as to pro- 
duce heat and to emit light. But besides these masses there exist 
also loose masses of enormous extent, that are but very little concen- 
trated, and whose molecules are almost in no connection with each 
other. 

These very loosest combinations of matter in space, that we will 
call, with Schiaparelli, “ cosmical clouds,” are thus masses of molecules 
which have congregated in prodigious heaps, but are not yet suffi- 
ciently condensed by mutual attraction to emit light. These “ cos- 
mical clouds,” certainly no less numerous than the fixed stars, are to 
us invisible, and remain so until sufficiently concentrated to produce 
heat and to emit a faintly-glimmering, indistinct light, like the “ plan- 
etary nebule ” that have long been known in astronomy. 

For a century it has become more and more evident that the fixed 
stars are moving in space, that our sun exhibits a continuously pro- 
gressive motion through the heavens, and that the earth, with all the 
planets revolving around the sun, participate in this journey through 
space. 

That “ cosmical clouds” also move in various directions along with 
the sun and fixed stars can be safely assumed. Now what will become 
of these loose masses when they get into the sun’s sphere and ‘are 
exposed to its power of attraction? 

Schiaparelli’s answer to this question is the nucleus of his ingen- 
ious work, and the chief foundation of his discovery.—Here it is: 

A cosmical cloud, destined to be transformed into a fixed star 
after many millions of years, cannot be small in its total volume. On 
an average it may neither contain much less nor much more matter 
than the sun, which was once such a cloud; but the structure of the 
cosmical cloud is still very loose, its particles are still widely apart, 
and therefore its circumference must be colossal. Such a cloud, even 
a few thousand times less dense than our sun, would form a globe of 
much larger diameter than our whole planetary system. The conse- 
quence will be that, whenever such a gigantic globe approaches the 
sun, the solar attraction upon its various parts will vary greatly ; 
the point nearest to the sun will experience a far greater attraction 
than the centre of the globe, and the centre again a far greater than 
the remotest point. The molecules of the cloud being very loosely 
connected, the difference of attraction will produce a phenomenon 
analogous to that of the tide, only in a greater measure, and of far | 
more enduring effect. 

The cosmical cloud at a great distance begins to lose its spherical 








shape, and transform itself into an oval body, and this effect steadily 





increases with a closer approach to the sun. The globe assumes a 
very long cylindrical form ; its anterior end, turned toward the sun, be- 
comes pointed, in consequence of its molecules being attracted to the 
solar centre, while the hindmost part preserves its original breadth. 
The difference of attraction steadily continuing and becoming more 
decided, and the resistance of the ether increasing with the velocity, 
the anterior end appears at last wholly condensed, and rounded off to 
a head. The originally spherical cloud now, illumined by the sun, 
appears in a totally different shape; the head shines in a brighter 
light, and the other mass follows as a long-stretched diverging tail. It 
has become a comet. 

Cosmical clouds that travel as spherical masses in the remotest 
regions of space, are, upon their entrance into the solar system, trans- 
formed into comets with a rounded head, a bright nucleus, and a pro- 
digious tail. The loose mass becomes thereby still looser, and the 
attraction of the sun disperses it more and more. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW COMET. 

The dispersion of the mass of cosmical clouds, however, is not 
all that occurs. We have thus far, for the sake of easier com- 
prehension, assumed that the cosmical cloud had no proper motion, 
but came in a straight line into the solar system. But that two 
heavenly bodies should come together in a straight line is not only im- 
probable, but fundamentally an impossibility in Nature. The cosmical 
cloud, from whatever region of space it may proceed, brings along 
with it a motion of its own, a motion that may be modified by solar 
attraction, but that can never be destroyed. The comet which springs 
from it assumes thus its course around the sun, and the nature of this 
orbit depends upon the original velocity of the cosmical cloud, the di- 
rection of its movement, and its relative proximityto the sun. Velo- 
city, direction, and proximity being known, the astronomer can compute 
with absolute certainty, for many thousands of years, the orbit of the 
comet. For our purpose it suffices to follow the new-born comet upon 
its journey, and to assume that it rotates around the sun in a regular 
circle—leaving its other modes of progression by ellipsis, hyperbola, 
and parabola, to the mathematicians. 

To render the subject still more comprehensible, we assume for 
our newly-created comet the modest length of ninety million miles— 
which is not uncommon; further, that its head is travelling in the 
earth’s orbit, consequently within a distance of ninety million miles 
from the sun; and lastly, that its tail is turned away from the sun, and 
its extremity just one hundred and eighty million miles distant. What 
will be the consequence of its revolution around the sun ? 

Were the comet of solid structure, with molecules firmly adhering 
to each other, its centre of gravity would revolve, and, to speak figu- 
ratively, carry the rest along with it. In that case, the whole comet, 
unchanged in form, would complete its revolution in one year and 
three hundred days. The comet, however, consists of very light and 
loose particles, and the latter are almost entirely unconnected with the 
mass. Its parts are at various distances from the sun, and an irrefu- 
table law of celestial motion teaches us that the part which approaches 
the sun more closely does and must revolve with greater velocity. 
This law, discovered by Kepler, demonstrated by Newton, and con- 
firmed by all later observations and calculations, proves that the head 
of the comet will revolve in exactly one year, that the extremity of the 
tail, which is double the distance from the sun, will require for its 
revolution two years and three hundred and two days. While the head 
will, after the expiration of a year, appear where it started on its 
course, the end of the tail will not have finished more than one-third 
of its orbit; and the whole comet will, therefore, from head to tail, 
form a curved line, revolving around the sun like a sort of spiral, and 
six times longer than when it commenced its course. At the end of 
the second year, provided it be still undivided, the head will again 
have reached the starting-point, and the end of the tail only have ac- 
complished seven-tenths of its orbit—the whole comet now appearing 
as a real spiral of about one and a half revolutions, and elongated to 
an almost incalculable extent. 

Of course, all this holds good only under the supposition that each 
single portion of the comet suffers no further dispersion, but such is 
not the case. Each part shares, in fact, the fate of the comet, and a 
closer consideration proves that, even if all conditions existed to in- 
sure to the comet a spherical revolution, the entire orbit would grad- 
ually be filled up with the divided mass of the comet, and, instead of 
the latter, a broad, gigantic ring would rotate around the sun. 

We shall see that such is the fate of every comet that approaches 
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the solar system more than once in its hyperbolical orbit. A comet 
that is to make its permanent home in the solar system suffers, in the 
most literal sense of the term, gradual destruction, and becomes dis- 
persed all over its orbit. If originally revolving around the eun in an 
ellipsis, it becomes, in the course of time, transformed into an elliptic 
ring of the dimensions and form of the original orbit. The existence 
of such rings we shall be able to prove upon a later occasion. 


HOW PLANETS PRODUCE LITTLE COMETS. 


We have thus far only taken into consideration the dispersing in- 
fluence which the sun exerts upon cosmical clouds. We know, how- 
ever, that the solar system is peopled with planetary bodies that can- 
not be without their effect. 

At first thought, the influence of planets upon a cosmical cloud 
might indeed appear very slight as compared with that of the sun; 
they being in mass, and consequently in attractive power $0 much 
inferior to the latter. Jupiter, the mightiest of the planets, is more 
than a thousand times smaller than the sun, and the earth possesses 
only the three-hundred-and-fifty-five-thousandth part of the attrac- 
tion of the solar disk. Should this not prove that the influence of 
the planets can only be infinitesimal ? And yet it is not so! 

It is proper to call to mind that, in the phenomenon under con- 
sideration, the power of the éotal attraction is of less consequence than 
the difference of attraction, which the point of a cosmical cloud, near- 
est to the attracting body, sustains in comparison with the one farthest 
from it. For this reason, small masses often operate more powerfully 
than large ones. 

The well-known phenomenon of the tide furnishes a striking ex- 
ample. It is, as is well known, effected by the attraction of the moon 
upon tke easily-displaced particles of our waters, and a similar in- 
fluence is also exercised by the sun. But, although the total attrac- 
tion of the sun upon each point of the earth and upon each water- 
particle is seventeen thousand times greater than that of the moon, 
the sun effects, nevertheless, a much smaller tide than the moon. Why 
is that? Science has long ago answered the question. The total at- 
traction of the sun might be even much greater than it is, yet it could 
not produce a great tide, because, at the great distance of the sun, 
the difference of its attraction upon the parts of the globe that are 
turned toward or away from it, is very slight. The diameter of the 
earth is about eight thousand miles; the distance of the sun is over 
ninety million miles. In view of such an immense distance, eight 
thousand miles is a matter of little moment. The moon, on the con- 
trary, is only about two hundréd and thirty thousand miles distant; 
the diameter of the earth is scarcely thirty times smaller than this 
distance, and the consequence is, that the difference of attraction upon 
the side that is turned toward the moon or away from it becomes very 
considerable. From this we see that it is not the total attraction nor 
distance alone which regulates the tide, but that the diameter of the 
disturbed body plays the chief part. 

This principle applied to our subject, it will be easy to understand 
that, if a cosmical cloud of very loose structure and coherence, and 
consequently of /arge diameter, be approaching a planet, even one of 
little mass is capable of producing an enormous tide in it. The flow, 
or, more correctly speaking, the separating of that portion of the 
cosmical cloud which is nearest to the planet, will be the greater the 
larger the diameter of the cloud. A near planet is not able to dis- 
turb the whole cosmical cloud in its course, as this is and must be 
under the influence of solar attraction, but only a near portion of it; 
or, in other and plainer words, the planet will cause a division of the 
cosmical cloud. The main portion may suffer but a slight change of 
its orbit ; the smaller separated portion, however, will enter upon a 
new course, and make, as a little comet of the inner group, a relatively 
short revolution around the sun. 

This assumption explains many phenomena in the cometary world 
which have been looked upon as inexplicable problems. 

We have already mentioned the wonderful comet of 1770, that ap- 
peared quite suddenly, and disappeared as quickly, after two revolu- 
tions; and the explanation of that singular phenomenon, as given in a 
former place, admits of no doubt. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that the whole cosmical cloud had been originally affected by 
Jupiter; only a portion of it might have been separated from it by the 
planet and sent on its new mission around the sun. It éan now be 
asserted with absolute certainty that the miracle of the comet of 1770 
is by no means a solitary instance, for we shall presently see what the 








planet Uranus has done, and how its victims—the forcibly-separated 
comet and its mother the cosmical cloud—are yet coursing through 
space, visible and controllable. 

The apparent accident of Jupiter’s meeting with the comet of 1770 
after an interval of eleven years, will soon cease to cause surprise, for 
it is self-evident, and based upon the laws of celestial motion, that 
comets, once disturbed in their course, and thrown into another path, 
are bound to return to the very spot whence they have been driven. 
If such cases occur frequently—and we shall see that proved—the new 
period of the comet will often form a fractional part of the period of 
the disturbing planet, and, under such circumstances, both must meet 
again near the same spot. Here the comet is thrown once more into 
another orbit, to return, according to immutable laws, to its starting- 
point, and to meet there a similar fate, unless it may indeed, in the 
mean while, have suffered a total dispersion. 





JOHN CHINAMAN. 





HERE is no longer any doubt of it. John is the coming man. 

_ Not the owner of a peach-orchard in New Jersey deficient of 
gatherers in Auguste-not a short-handed lumberman in Maine—not a 
prairie-farmer west of Minnesota—is to be found who does not look 
for John’s coming to check the yearly-increasing deficit. He is to 
hold the plough, plant the seed, cultivate the crops, gather the har- 
vest, fell the trees, chop the wood, fodder the cattle, and break the 
snow-path. They look for him at the South to supersede the negro. 
The overburdened housewife of New England waits for his help to do 
the washing and make the bread. Factories running on short time for 
lack of operatives, unenclosed grain-fields of pioneer settlers in the 
far West, railroad eriterprises lame in labor, decayed ship-building, 
damaged fisheries, commerce halting for want of seamen, coal-mines 
closed by strikes, and vast levees crumbling from sweeping currents 
of the Mississippi, stay patiently for the clamorous demand of Chinese 
labor which is sure to come. 

There has been nothing like this from the days of Plymouth rock. 
The Pacific train from Omaha is crowded with passengers, every one 
of whom is discussing Chinese labor. At the first station on the 
Plains, where the Mongolian cue appears, a rush is made for the 
windows. The visible presence of a Canton female, no matter what 
she sells, furnishes topic for the day. A group of grinning Mongolese 
juveniles renews to maternal instincts the wonder of Eve over her 
first-born. The draughtsman for Punch stays over a train, to sketch 
the gang at pay-day—the Colfax party interview them—George Fran- 
cis Train addresses the leader in “pigeon” Yankee—Justin McCarthy 
writes for European savanés crisp descriptions of their physique—and 
Richardson, in sterling English, which men will long remember as his 
best epitaph, brings the expatriated race defined before us, clear as 
Gerard Douw would have limned the Asiatic look, or Rubens repro- 
duced the Oriental garb. It is safe to say that the chief interest taken 
by nine persons out of every ten who pass over the Pacific road is ex- 
pended upon the barbarians who seem destined to sit upon our future 
roofless hearthstones, and speculate upon the remediless destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Thus far our preface. It was in 1854 that John Chinaman first 
appeared in Australia. From driblets of twos and threes, as he fell on 
shore in the outset at Hobson’s Bay, he shortly grew to dozens and 
scores, until, within eighteen months, arrivals increased to rhore than 
a thousand a week. He was at that time in pursuit of gold. He is 
in pursuit of it still. Out of every thousand pounds sterling of bul- 
lion and gold-dust arriving weekly in the Mersey by “ The Black-ball 
Line,” John is the miner of eight hundred. His name does not ap- 
pear on the ship’s manifest. He sends no letters of advice. The 
venture is always in other hands. But the good ship, known at 
Lloyd’s as an English bottom, rated as “A No. 1,” and insured for 
full value to English consignees by British capital, tosses and rolls 
along her voyage for the benefit of Chang-Hi, or the ultimate credit 
of Hoo, Hoo & Jung. The Chinese merchant never appears. He has 
no correspondents. Risks are not his. Prices current are for Euro- 
pean firms, not Chinese. He calculates no exchanges, and engages in 
no speculations. John buys the gold-dust of the miner, assorts it for 


the market or mint, holds it at his price, invites no proposals, makes 
no bids, shows no anxiety, issues no advertisements, permits no hag- 
But he comes out the winner. 


gling, and presses no sales. No- 
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body, to be sure, examines his ledgers, or reviews his balance-sheets. 
But it is well enough known, all over Europe to-day, that Australian 
gold commerce, from the glittering spangles on the placer to the bars 
of bullion told into the vaults of the Bank of England, is held in 
hand’ by the Mongolian merchants of the great Southern Con- 
tinent. 

The belief obtains in California that every Chinaman expects to 
return, dead or alive, to the Flowery Kingdom. That condition may 
have entered into the terms of agreement for Chinese labor to be per- 
formed on our Pacific coast. There was nothing of the kind in Aus- 
tralia. The immigrants came tc stay. They have stayed. Not one 
in a thousand returns home. Sydney Smith’s witty rendering, over his 
hotel-charges, of the city of Glasgow’s motto—* Nec Dominus frustra” 
—‘ none but a lord can live here,’’ would never be understood by a 
Chinaman. He can live everywhere. It is his secret of success. At 
first, the immigrants into Sydney engaged as family-servants. They 
were next employed as shepherds. Economical, patient, and con- 
tented, almost all monotonous occupations began to be filled by them. 
To clean the streets, scrub the floors, remove the garbage, grub the 
areas, weed the gardens, and care for the poultry-yards, seemed their 
natural avocation. But this proved to be only temporary. It was 
time to look about them that they wanted. Money enough obtained 
to purchase the necessary tools, and they were off to the diggings. 
They left the city as they came, staggering through the streets in 
single file, each man shouldering his bamboo-cane, with huge baskets 
and ponderous chests at either end, their stock consisting of boots, 
salt-fish, and rice, their working-materials—spades and washing-dishes 
—every one walking barefoot, but loaded like an ant in harvest-time; 
the majority of the working-class, with here and there one of the su- 
perior orders, along the St. Kilda, down the banks of the Yarra, they 
roughed their way to the mines. 

The life of the Chinese as-miners is the same in Australia as in 
California. They resort first to surfacing. Their lymphatic tempera- 
ment is averse to labor. To dig is their last resort. A few penny- 
worths of gold by washing are preferred to ounces obtained by pick and 
spade. If they sink a hole, it is to “ shepherd” it for the purpose of 
sale. They believe in their motto about love, and its spirit pervades 
all their business transactions. “ Kissing is like the spangles on the 
. placer—not good for much in itself, but showing that a mine is near.” 
Thus it was that they crowded at Castlemaine and swarmed at Ben- 
digo, where particles of gold were found on the surface, resorting only 
at the last to the deep diggings of Ballarat. The truth is, John is 
naturally lazy ; as they say in the diggings, “ Lazy as the Jack who 
could trot all day in the shadow of one apple-tree.” Nothing but ne- 
cessity stimulates him to labor. 

In trade, however, he has no superior. He is never unsuspicious. 
Scales, weights, measures, tear, wastage, and leavings, he is always 
scrutinizing. Not a herring does he buy without haggling, not a pint 
of salt examine without grave shakes of the head. Cunning is on the 
alert always. His money is short of the price; he has never change 
for coin or bank-note ; to no contract is he exact; the odd pence of 
an account he never pays; a bargain fails to bind his conscience ; 
and, if he has screwed a shilling article down to tenpence, he will be 
certain to offer in payment ninepence, ha’penny, farthing. His love 
of money rules him. For it he will commit burglary, assault, or mur- 
der, sell wife and children, undergo torture, submit to disgrace, and give 
his limbs to be maimed. Play only is paramount with him to money. 
Neither his own hunger nor that of his children, fear of punishment 
nor dread of death, will extort from his store tke money he has de- 
voted to gambling. The gaming-table is his heaven. To lose or gain, 
is of less moment. He takes both imperturbably. It is play he needs. 
Its excitement meets a want in his nature, and supplies it. There is 
nothing to be seen in the gorgeous “ hells ” of London, or seductive 
salons of Naples, or thronged halls of Baden-Baden—no psychical phe- 
nomena in crowds of men and women who bend over the croupier of 
the faro-bank or mentally alternate blessings and cursings upon the 
dealer at rouge et noir—that is to be compared to the intensity with 
which a Chinaman launches soul and body into the whirlpool of gam- 
bling. He is no longer himself. Antecedents he hasnone. Interests 
of an hour before are dead. Family relations are severed. Motives 
that have swayed his life are paralyzed. He possesses neither past 
nor future. Abnegation of every thing but the present becomes his 
law. Wealth, accumulated by wearisome months of toil; contracts 
for future years of labor, hitherto spurned as reducing him to slavery ; 





the ares and penates of the traditional home, that bind him to his race 
—are risked on the turn of the die. He becomes, in fact, Talleyrand’s 
reprobate—“ Je n’ai fait qu’une seule méchanceté dans ma vie”—to 
whom the.reply is applicable—“ Zt celle-la, quand finira-t-elle?” It is 
abandon. A lower deep is the demand of the Chinese gambler. Stricken 
down by losses, and struggling on the floor of the heartless resort, his 
only epitaph should be, “ 7! veut absolument descendre.” 

Away from the gambling-table, John’s shrewdness is rarely at fault. 
‘He literally “ prospects” at the mines. Searching is not his forte. 
Using the discoveries of others becomes his success. Shuffling quietly 
among the claims, keeping a sharp eye upon those who work them, and 
managing by adroitness to worm out the secrets of the digger, he in- 
quires, in his broken English, “ Much gold here ? ” 

“Plenty! plenty of gold here!” the digger will reply. ‘“ Five 
ounces to the tub. There’s gold all along this gully.” 

John Chinaman walks on. A knowing grin dilates his broad fea- 
tures. Cunning twinkles dance in his small black eyes. He is cer- 
tain the man is finding no gold. Another placer arrests his attention. 
Its owner is ‘igging with steady purpose. Again John uses his scrap 
of English—“ Gold much here, eh?” 

“Gold?” replies the digger. “Not a speck—a regular schiver— 
not a spangle in the whole claim.” 

A lie never bears looking in the face. John sees through it. “ Ah! 
ah! ah!” is all his answer. But the cautious diggér, upon reaching 
his claim next morning, finds his surroundings mapped out by Chinese. 
They have not encroached upon Aim ; but all rights in his neighbor- 
hood have become vested in them. 

The “ pigeon English” of the Chinese has a curious origin. Strange 
enough, no Chinaman plies volubly the organs of speech. He fails at 
the diphthongs. The aspirates he ignores. Half of the vowels be- 
come stumbling-blocks. The meanings of many words have no syno- 
nymes in his thought or language. Business he pronounces with an 
unsibilate “ bichon,” sounding more like “ pigeon” than any thing else, 
and hence giving its name to his barbarous patois. One of his native 
schoolmasters, translating, “My name is Norval; on the Grampian 
hills my father feeds his flocks—a frugal swain!” gave it thus: “ My 
name Hong Norval. Top-side Grampian Hill fader chow-chow he 
sheep. Very small-hearted man.” In fact, neither the ideas of the 
Western World, nor the language in which those ideas are expressed, 
are ever comprehended bya Mongolian. The Irish lady who, on return 
from travel, replied to the question, “ Were you at Aix?” “Oh, yes! 
indeed, very much at our ase everywhere,” did not shoot wider of the 
mark than does John in the most bald conversation. He mistakes the 
simplest meanings. A hint is never taken. No matter how broad a 
joke, his head is impenetrable to it. “Stupid!” with or without an 
intensative adjective, is the word at one’s tongue’s end, whenever trans- 
acting business with him. He perpetually reminds one of the horse- 
dealer’s answer. “Will he take timber?” asked the Cockney pur- 
chaser. “Timber!” exclaimed the jockey. “He would jump over 
your head. I don’t know what you call that.” 

This is not the place to discuss John Chinaman’s possibilities in 
Australia. It is not impossible that that continent may yet be his. 
He not only mines the gold, but he herds the cattle, minds the sheep, 
reclaims the waste, builds the houses, completes the cabinet-work, 
grows the vegetables, acts as butcher and green-grocer, baker and 
huckster, does the house-work, and cares for the children. He does 
not return to China. Long leases of land become desirable to him. 
Comforts grow up around his household gods. His children attend 
Chinese schools. The grown daughters discard “ pigeon” talk. In 
dress, manners, methods of thought, and customs of life, the second 
generation, though never ceasing to be Mongolian, is marvellously met- 
amorphosing into Caucasian. 

Especially is this true of girls born in Australia, ju8t now arrived 
at puberty. There is marked contrast between them and those newly 
arrived. The hair is finer and of more even texture; the eyes nearer 
together, and the brows less arched; the facial angle larger; both 
mouth and nose of increased size; and the form of body, shape and 
swell of arms and legs, taper of extremities, and delicate formation 
of hands and feet, far more resembling our Occidental race. If not 
absolutely beautiful to the eye of a European, they are at least attrac- 
tive. Girls of the better class of old immigrants—for, of course, the 
élite of Oriental society is to be found only in China—girls untram- 
melled by the rules of native custom, where neither the figure has 
been distorted, nor the feet deformed, compare well with their sisters 
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of antarctic origin. In grace of manner, dignity of carriage, melody 
of voice, and modesty of behavior, they have no superiors, The smile 
of a Chinese girl, even to American fastidiousness, is ravishing as 
Hebe’s. Above all, her complexion is brilliant. No northern blonde 
reaches it. “Me no native,” said a half-breed Maori woman to the 
judge, dispensing English justice after New-Zealand fashion ; “me no 
native ; me white as Chinawoman ”—baring her arm and shoulder in 
proof of the assertion. 

John’s head is broad behind, and narrow in front, with a well- 
marked ridge running from crown to forehead. His phrenological 
developments indicate perseverance, good-humor, and veneration. 
These are, as a rule, his characteristics. He never becomes impa- 
tient. Active antagonism is foreign to his nature. His temper is 
under control. Lack of success does not discourage, nor do hinder- 
ances dismay, him. Deficient in courage, he is, nevertheless, apathetic 
in suffering. Respect toward old age, fidelity in filial relations, reli- 
gious regard for tradition, and faith in the old maxims of his race, 
make a strong feature of his character. As a servant, he scorns no 


* drudgery, is frugal to a fault, makes of neatness a virtue, and of the 


most liberal means allows no waste. For all this he takes no credit, 
and expects no reward. Like Dogberry, “he gives God thanks, and 
makes no boast of it.” 





THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA IN VENICE. 





E have almost every thing now in America that Europe produces, 
and our soil bears wines of nearly every kind, and our work- 
men can make nearly every article of utility and beauty that is made 
onearth. Yet there is one article that we have not thus far pro- 
duced, and are not likely soon to do so, in spite of some threats to 
the contrary in quarters once more alarming than now. We have no 
royalty of the regulation pattern, although we may have all the ma- 
terial out of which it is made, so far as human nature is concerned. 
We probably have good-for-nothing fellows enough, such as seem to 
furnish the staple for a certain class of hereditary princes and kings, 
and we have a large portion of the filibustering, uncomfortable, dare- 
devil material, such as supplies Europe and Asia with its usurpers and 
dictators. But as yet we have had no royalty in America of the Eu- 
ropean type, and eur aspirants to thrones seem to be farther than ever 
from finding them. Our great Washington would not take the crown 
if he could have got it; and certain personages, who are not great, 
could never get it if they would. 

So far as royal looks, according to the more romantic or ideal 
view of courts and kings and queens, are concerned, we have a good 
supply of marketable material. We have as handsome men and wo- 
men, with the air-noble, in America, as are to be seen anywhere, such 
as royalty might be made of, if it should be made at all. I remember 
receiving, a year or two ago, on Saturday, a copy of the Gotha Al. 
manac from my German bookseller, with its usual set of heads of 
court notables, and, comparing these heads the next day with those 
that I met in the Fifth Avenue on the way home from church, it was 
clear to me that we had far better faces and forms, and need not go to 
Europe for specimens of the air-noble. I was in Venice after the 
French empress left, and I have not yet seen her; yet I met at the 
table there an American lady who is quité as much a queen by nature, 
with an air more stately, and probably with gifts of social and literary 
accomplishment far more pronounced. My sagacious and very cool 
and undemonstrative friend, the American minister at the court of 
Italy, told me that he knew no lady who would more grace a court 
than she. This is only one illustration, and I give it as being nearest 
at hand. 

I have not sought out titled people in Europe, yet have happened 
to see a fair share of them. I wrote you about seeing the Prince of 
Wales among the philosophers, and of his good sense and kind na- 
ture, with a hint of his tendencies toward loose and sporting company. 
I saw the ex-Queen of Spain at Paris, and she seemed to me well fitted 
to keep a great boarding-house, and bully the servants and the board- 
ers, with the help of a husband who looks as if he had force enough 
to keep the accounts, and perhaps do the marketing. The Empress 
of Austria crossed our path at Salsburg, and I saw the splendid ttain 
of carriages, with liveried servants, awaiting her, and heard the flour- 
ish of trumpets that heralded her coming, but did not care to push 
forward into her presence. She was a pleasing and somewhat elegant 





lady, and what brought her closest to me was the child, clothed in 
white, which went with her into the carriage, and made me honor the 
mother in the queen, without knowing precisely how much to honor 
the queen in the mother. Of Queen Victoria I saw only the carriage 
that was taking her on her morning-drive ; and of the Queen of the 
Belgians I was an observer only from the hotel opposite her own at 
Geneva. At Milan, I saw Prince Humbert, the heir to the throne of 
Italy, and found little in his look or reputation to illustrate the princely 
character. Our Stewart has scores of clerks whose faces are more 
kingly, and whose aspirations are probably more noble. His wife is a 
princess, indeed, and I am told that her fine face expresses truly her 
good mind as well as her worthy dispositions and principles. At 
Venice, the Prince of Prussia was at our hotel during our stay, and 
came with us part of the way to Florence, so that there was fair op- 
portunity to note his looks and movements. He is the best specimen 
of the prince that 1 have seen by far. He has a good face and a fine 
figure—a little stiff, perhaps, in his bearing, but quite soldierly, with a 
grave, manly, sensible air, as of a young man who has a great name 
to hold up and a great work to do. I saw him first as he entered his 
gondola pn his way to the German church, and his whole bearing was 
in keeping with his purpose. 

The city seemed to do her best to entertain her royal guest. Every 
afternoon and evening, a splendid military band gave the choicest music 
before his windows, and a fine illumination brought out, in colors of 
emerald and ruby, the exquisite proportions of the doge’s palace and 
the tower of St. Mark’s. The gentry and nobles of the city paid him 
their court, and one evening he was escorted in gondolas of state to a 
grand festival at the theatre. Our hotel was quite the centre of at- 
traction, and the old palace of Bernardi, which it was once, wore every 
evening rows and crowns of gas-lights on its fagade as a cheap tribute 
to its guest and a fair memento of the richer brilliants formerly worn by 
the lords and ladies within its walls, and on its balconies and piazzas. 
Having, perhaps, a professional infirmity for moralizing, I could not 
help taking the prince’s visit for my text, and setting down a few re- 
fiections of its significance. 

First of all, how striking is the contrast between Venice and the 
prince’s own capital, Berlin! This latter city, I think, had not been 
named in history when Venice was in its glory, and when first named 
it was only, I believe, as a little tishing-village, in 1244, forty years 
after the time (1204) when Venice led the Crusaders to the conquest 
of Constantinople. When Venice was in the prime of her wealth and 
power, at the close of the fifteenth century, the kingdom of Prussia 
did not exist, and the Great Elector, who first gave it name and posi- 
tion, was not born. Prussia, I believe, dates its greatness from 1640 
and the accession of the Great Elector, a time when Venice had been 
long declining under the assaults of the pope and the emperor, and by 
the inroads of the Turks, and by the discovery of the ocean-passage to 
India. But, before Prussia had a name among nations, and before our 
America was known, Venice was the centre of the commerce of Eu- 
rope, and at the close of the fifteenth century she numbered two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and was everywhere honored. Her annual 
exports were valued at ten millions of ducats, four millions of which 
was considered clear profit. She had three hundred vessels for sea, 
with eight thousand sailors, and three thousand smaller craft, with 
seventeen thousand sailors, besides a fleet of forty-five galleys, manned 
by eleven thousand men, who had the sway of the Mediterranean. 
Now Berlin is apparently the rising city of Europe, with a population 
that has increased from one hundred and forty-eight thousand, the 
number at the time of the death of Frederick the Great, in 1786, to 
not far from seven hundred thousand, and has marvellously improved 
in industry, science, and the arts, so as to be one of the handsomest 
as well as most prosperous cities of Europe. Just now the fortunes 
of war are with the House of Brandenburg, and this quiet, soldierly 
Prince of Prussia carries with him a promise of power that no longer 
attaches to France and to the courtly Eugénie, who received the hom- 
age of Venice the week before. 

Then there are the intellectual as well as the political asso- 
ciations suggested by the prince’s visit to Venice. This city of the 
sea has undoubtedly had strong men in all departments of intelligence, 
but her chief names are in politics, commerce, and the fine arts. 
Venice has never made much mark upon the world by her philosophers. 
But how magnificent is the record of physical science and mental 
philosophy in Berlin! How splendid is the array of men of thought 
whom she has produced or adopted: I was at Berlin in July, and 
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asked Trendelenberg to tell me what authors were used as text-books 
in the Berlin University, where he is a shining light, and he said that 
they taught Kant’s Metaphysics, Hegel’s sthetics, and Schleier- 
macher’s Ethics—three names that indicate the new age of thought, 
and join with Humboldt’s to show that new forces are to rule the world 
of Nature and of mind. The most thorough and intellectual training 
that I foundin Europe was among the scholars of Berlin, yet they as- 
sured me that the dominant spirit there was practical, and that Prussia 
was most ambitious of wealth, power, perhaps over-eager for the mili- 
tary vigor and skill which secure empire. Thommsen thought that 
Germany was not appreciated in her practical turn, and was supposed 
to be star-gazing, when she was bent on solid thrift on solid ground. 
I must say in all sincerity that the best Berlin men seem to me to unite 
much of the old Athenian intellect with the Spartan hardihood, and 
the pupils of Plato are there trained in the camp and arena of Ly- 
curgus. 

Berlin is not behindhand in art, and, although unknown to art 
when Titian, the great Venetian painter, died in 1576, she has more 
various and in some respects more instructive artistic collections than 
Venice, and to the treasures that she has bought from Italy,,Holland, 
and France, she adds the great gems of the modern German art, such 
as the sculptures of Rauch, Drake, Diinnecker, and Kiss; and the pic- 
tures of Kaulbach, Hildebrandt, and Hiibner, and others. If we may 
venture to call Thorwaldsen as in the largest sense a German, and 
connect his name with the capital to which his Danes now render re- 
luctant service, we may claim for Germany the highest name in modern 
sculpture ; and, though Berlin has never had a Titian under her jurisdic- 
tion, she can boast of one of the greatest sculptors within the limits 
of her virtual empire. Hiram Powers, who can judge probably as well 
as any one, assures me that Thorwaldsen has touched marble with 
the master-hand of Phidias, and some of his work, such as his famous 
statue of Mercury, has never been surpassed by mortal man. Of 
course it is not right to ascribe to a city all the genius and art that it 
controls, yet there is, beyond doubt, a high artistic taste in Northern 
Germany ; the inspirations of the chisel and pencil there move in the 
spirit of the modern ages, and are not mastered by the old prejudices 
and superstitions. Personally the Prussians are somewhat set and 
stiff, and they do not live and move much in the training-lines of 
beauty. They are not particularly gracious in manner, and are not 
socially as popular as their Austrian rivals, who claim, not only supe- 
rior elegance and courtesy, but also superior sincerity, and say that 
the Prussians are fearful liars, especially upon all subjects of political 
bearing. I did not see any thing of this insincerity in the favored cir- 
ele in which I moved, nor did I see any marked want of ease, but 
great kindness and geniality, with, perhaps, among the dreaded 
dignitaries of letters and society, something of that courtly state 
which we respect in what are called gentlemen of the old school 
among us, 

A funny little affair of our own is so mixed up with the prince’s 
visit as to allow a few words of comment. I had watched with ad- 
miration the stately gondola that bore the prince to church on Sun- 
day, and marvelled not a little at the gay livery of the gondoliers, and 
the flags of Italy and Prussia gleaming together in the sunshine. I 
had come to Venice with a quiet English merchant, who has a brother 
in Baltimore, and who readily fraternized with me in sight-seeing, so 
that we had one guide through Venice, and spoke for a gondola to 
carry us over the canals on Monday. What was our surprise and 
amusement at seeing our gondola rowed up on Monday morning to the 
very marble stairs of our hotel, from which the prince had embarked 
the day before, and with very much the same grand rigging as his boat 
had! Our gondoliers wore the red, white, and blue, white shirts and 
trousers, with blue collars and dashing red-silk sashes, while the flag 
of England floated from the stern, and our own stars and stripes from 
the bow. So we started, and great was the admiration of the people 
wherever we stopped or rowed. We were thought to be great charac- 
ters, probably official representatives of England and America, and it 
seemed to me that there was a peculiar and perhaps half-suppressed 
enthusiasm, especially among the plainer people, at the sight of our own 
republican flag. Of course we had to pay somewhat for our unbidden 
greatness. They charged us three francs extra for the gondola, and 
wherever we went an extra army of beggars gathered in force to pay 
court and exact large fees. But it did very well for one day; and our 
guide, who was a Garibaldi patriot, and as strong in his liberalism as 
he was free in his utterances and promises, seemed to enjoy his stroke 





of generalship hugely, while we forgave him his sharp practice for the 
sake of his sagacity and our brief majesty. 

This little freak of nonsense, however, awoke echoes that are not 
nonsense ; and our flags, that thus joined England and America to 
Prussia, brought up the time, 1640, when Prussia began to have a 
name, and England under Charles I. was beginning her revolutionary 
career, and our own past of America numbered only twenty years of 
obscure colonial adventure. Now England has taken into her veins 
the iron tonic of Cromwell and his men, and the daughter of her 
queen is wife of this prince of the new nation of iron hardihood. 
Now that little America has become great, and her flag lately came 
into the harbor of Venice at the masthead of stout old Farragut’s war- 
steamer, without asking leave of any power on earth to’ sail through 
these seas. Verily these are stirring associations, and there is more 
than a jest in the fact that our wag of a guide thought it a good as 
well as safe joke to put our stars and stripes before the English Jack 
on the gondola that took us sight-seeing over the canals of Venice. 

We wish well to all nations, and pray for the time when all may 
help each other by fair exchange and large humanity. We wish well 
to Venice, whose monuments of art are as glorious as her tens of 
thousands of beggars are ignoble. We hope to see her industry and 
trade revive under more liberal policy, better enterprise, and perhaps 
by the new connections in Egypt with the far East, which may in some 
degree repair her losses by the discovery of the ocean-passage to India 
by De Gama. We rejoice that a great congress of education is to be 
held in one of her palaces in the year 1871, and her people are feeling 
the new life of the nineteenth century. Even her old churches are 
sharing in the revival, and rising from filth and ruin into beauty and 
purity. It is something to record that, while Berlin is about to build 
a grand cathedral for her Protestant faith, and the plans for the edifice 
were very conspicuous among the art collections of the late Exposition 
at Munich, Venice is restoring St. Mark’s to its old grandeur, and 
calling the devotion of this age to join in the prayer and song that 
have risen from that shrine for perhaps more than a thousand years. 





A VISIT TO ARY SCHEFFER’S STUDIO. 





FOUND my artist friend Clara waiting for me yesterday before the 
Venus de Milo, in the Antique Gallery at the Louvre, and we 
started together on our proposed visit to the studio of Ary Scheffer 
Clara was provided with a letter from Madame M n, his daughter, 
which gave us the entrée, Arrived in the rue Ciapitel we rang at a 
closed iron gate, and waited a few moments its opening. 

Presently it swung open and disclosed to us an avenue shaded by 
trees, and, at a little distance, another gate, which, as we approached, 
was opened to us by a little bowed old man with a smiling face. 

My friend found it difficult to make him understand that we had 
permission to see the studio. She showed him her letter, and said 
madame had given her the permission. 

“ Mais madame est absente,” 

“Yes, but this letter comes from her.” 

“Certainly, if madame were at home,” replied the old man, du- 
biously. 

At last Clara succeeded in making him understand the case, and he 
reluctantly prepared to open’ the studio. 

The hotel stood at a little distance, surrounded by trees, but a low 
building opposite the loge was the studio, the door of which the old 
concierge unlocked, and we entered. 

Here Ary Scheffer had painted those consoling religious pictures 
that have touched so many hearts, and which the graver’s art 
has spread so widely wherever pictures are loved. How much good 
they have done! My heart thrilled as I stood where the gentle and 
great artist had wrought them out. His presence seemed to linger 
about the room, the arrangement of which was just the same as when 
he had occupied it. 

I could not respond to the enthusiastic exclamations of Clara: my 
heart was too full. I could only silently and lovingly look on the mute 
testimonies of his presence, which spoke to my heart with a power be- 
yond words. Before me was his large painting of Francesea di 
Rimini, in all the unutterable woe of that everlasting torment which 
Dante has described. What consummate art is needed to show in that 
close embrace of two loving hearts, the utter misery that fills them — 
so great, that their intense love was its own woe. What despair in the 
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upturned and partly-hidden face of the lover! What tenderness in the 
anguished features, close to his breast, of his beloved! 

I turned away my eyes, full of tears, to rest them upon the unfin- 
ished picture of the Angel of the Resurrection, pointing to the stone 
rolled away from the sepulchre. There yet remained the artist’s cor- 
recting marks in chalk upon the painting. It is a noble picture, and 
the angel is full of that spirituality that stamps all Ary Scheffer’s 
higher compositions. 

Everywhere my.eye fell, it was greeted with a familiar subject. 
There was a lovely portrait of his daughter at about ten years of age, 
holding under her arm the head of a magnificent Newfoundland dog, 
the ancestor of one that I had seen in the /oge on entering ; and oppo- 
site it, repeating the same delicate features, was the famous “ Mignon,” 
grave and cold in color, but inexpressibly charming in its quiet 
grace. Near this hangs his fine composition of our Saviour, shown to 
the multitude. The figure of our Lord, pure and dignified in charac- 
ter, the head noble and elevated in expression, is a little drooped, 
and is full of touching and mournful tenderness. Contrasting this 
figure, which is all in a clear mass of light, isa swarthy, athletic form, 
who stands behind and turns his face away from you to the people, as 
he draws back the crimson mantle from the shoulders of our Lord, 
and beckons that all may behold him. 

What a refined feeling it is in the artist, that just indicates the vul- 
gar character, and does not allow it to obtrude itself glaringly, as an 
ordinary painter would have done! 

Here and there on the wall are repeated, with different expressions, 
the same lovely and dignified head of our Lord. 

A company of blessed spirits are rising in this large picture, all 
aspiring heavenward. Here are two large pictures just commenced 
—both religious subjects—one of them, Jacob wrestling with the 
angel. 

How sad it seems that the hand should have lost its cunning just 
at the time when his genius was ripe, and the world was looking for 
yet more works from him ; just when his powers, in their perfection, 
seemed most fit to glorify the Master whom he served in his calling! 

High up on the wall were portraits of a number of distinguished 
men—Lamartine some twenty years ago, and, among others, a large 
portrait of a beautiful duchess. 

The picture, so well known to every one, of “ St. Augustine and his 
Mother,” hangs in a good light, and is finer than one has an idea from 
the engraving. 

A recess in the studio, dimly lighted, contains the love-work of the 
painter. Here, carefully covered, is the recumbent statue of Scheffer’s 
mother; and, above this memorial of her who was so dear to him, 
looks out the gentle painter’s portrait, with his portfolio in his hand. 
Still above it hangs the mother’s portrait, seated in her arm-chair, 
bending her face over her two little children, on whose heads her 
hands repose in blessing. 

A little anteroom leading from the main studio is full of familiar 
works—studies for his paintings. It was most interesting to look 
through them. “ Margaret,” “Mignon,” “The Dead Christ,” and a 
bold study in crayon for the devil’s head, that we have seen in “ The 
Temptation,” and many others, were there. 

The studio is only of moderate size, with a parqueted floor of dark, 
polished wood. The high window was drooped over by vines and the 
branches of trees, which have probably grown since his death, and 
which, subduing the light, made us more sadly certain that the light 
and life of the room were gone forever. 

A large green sofa stood beneath the window; before it, an oaken 
table, with his writing-desk and case of books upon it. Opposite it, 
on the other side, against the wall, was the model’s chair; and at the 
side, under the Francesca di Rimini, stood the painter’s piano. 

“Oh, yes, he played; and many are the concerts there have been 
in the atelier,” said the old concierge. 

He knew Monsieur Schaffer well, and, he added, with a touch of 
pride, “ Twenty-five years I have been in the family.” 

He looked much gratified when I told him that in my far-away 
country we had long known and loved Ary Scheffer’s works, and rev- 
erenced him as a great artist. 

We looked once more around the room, for the concierge evidently 





Once more we tred the avenue that had echoed so often te the 
feet of Ary Scheffer, and, leaving the old servant, doubly gratified with 
a couple of francs and our departure, we came out into the bustle and 
noise of the city. 





“RUNIC RHYME.” 





|» no department do blunders more plentifully abound than in con- 
nection with the Old Northern, or Icelandic, language and litera- 
ture. While a large proportion of literary men are wellnigh oblivious 
of the fact that Iceland possesses a distinct and noble literature, others 
are extremely unfortunatg in their allusions to its extent, and their 
intimations in regard to its character. We even find a journal, which 
aims to be a leading literary organ, informing its readers that, at the 
time when the Icelandic mind was most active, and produced such 
works as the older and younger “ Edda,” and the “ Heimskringla,” the 
people of that country were perfectly ignorant and barbarous, and unfit 
to associate with the inhabitants of Europe; which is a remark read 
with the same astonishment by the student of Northern Literature as 
would be felt by a classical scholar on reading a similar impeachment 
of the age of Virgil or Homer. 

While wholesale blunders like the above prevail, one ean hardly 
feel surprised to find more or less stumbling in minor points of the 
Old Northern literature. Of these, let me give a single illustration, in 
connection with “ Runic” Icelandic rhyme. 

The history of Icelandic “‘Runic Rhyme” might be written as 
briefly as “The History of Snakes in Iceland,” which was once dis- 
posed of in a single sentence: “ There are no snakes in Iceland.” Yet 
this disposition of the case would not, perhaps, prove altogether satis- 
factory, for the reason that elegant scholars have referred to it fre- 
quently as a fact. 

Of these, numerous examples might be given, yet two or three 
must suffice. A distinguished New-England poet affords a notable 
example in his poem of “ The Norsemen,” or, as he should have said, 
“The Northmen,” which was suggested by the exhumation of a 
curious stone image, unlike, in its features, the ordinary work of the 
Indians. He pictures the expedition of Karlsefne, the famous Icelander, 
who made his voyage to New England, it is believed, in the years 
1006-9, as sailing up the Merrimac River; which particular: feat he 
may or may not have performed, and concerning which the imagina- 
tion may be allowed full play. Yet such freedom cannot be afforded to 
the action of the poem itself, as respects the allusion to “ Runic 
rhyme.” The reprehensible thing is found where he writes: 

“*T see the gleam of axe and spear, 
The sound of smitten shields I hear, 
Keeping a harsh and fitting time 
To Saga’s chant and Runic rhyme ; 
Such lays as Zetland’s Skald has sung, 
His gray and naked isles ameng ; 
Or muttered low at midnight hour, 
Round Odin’s mosey stone of power. 
The wolf beneath the Arctic moon 
Has answered to that startling rune ; 
The Gaul has heard its stormy swell, 
The light Frank knows its summons well ; 
Iona’s sable-stoled Culdee 
Has heard it sounding o’er the sea.” 

Here we have a double issue, for “Saga’s chant” is as much a 
myth as the “ Runic rhyme.” Yet he is no more alone in the former 
than in the latter, since but a few weeks ago a brilliant and accom- 
plished writer, in one of our reviews, also betrays his unacquaintance 
with the nature of the Icelandic Saga, by speaking of that prose his- 
torical composition as a “ Song,” whereas it has nothing whatever of 
the character of Ossian’s poems, and similar productions, though oc- 
casionally interlarded with verse. 

So, likewise, in the poem of “ The Bells ””—a composition that was 
cooked up, something as the witches in Macbeth prepared their broth 
—Poe refers to the bells— 

** Keeping time, time, time, 
In @ sort of Runic rhyme.” 


This is a very common misconception, and appears the more no- 


thought we had stayed long enough. We took a farewell of each | ticeable at a time when the means of information on all points con- 


beautiful picture, and, once more glancing at the hallowed corner | 


where mother and son united remain in the silence of the deserted 
studio, turned to go. 


| 


nected with Northern literature are so easily accessible. 
But we now have to come back to the remark, already made, that 
there was no such thing as “Runic rhyme.” This readily appears, 
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from the fact that there was no such thing as Runic poetry, or verse. 
Such a kind of poetry has indeed been referred to in Icelandic literature. 
In the beautiful Saga of “Grettir the Strong,” we find Hallmund, 
when at the point of death, saying to his daughter: “ Now shalt thou 
hearken, for I shall tell of my deeds, and sing a song thereon, and 
thou shalt cut it on a staff as I give it out.” The cutting refers, evi- 
dently, to the cutting of Runic letters, which were angular, and easily 
made; yet the time when this event is said to have transpired was 
the eleventh century, a period in which the Runic letter was not suffi- 
ciently well known to admit of such a performance. The whole story 
appears like an anachronism. But granting that a poem was then cut 
in Runic letter, we have no evidence whatsoever that it possessed any 
rhyme. The main feature of the Old Northgrn poetry is alliteration. 
No such thing as Runic poetry is extant, nor have we any historical proof 
that such poetry ever existed ; consequently, the allusion by the scholar 
to “ Runic rhyme” is, on the whole, rather fatuous. It is now very 
well settled that the Runic letter was never employed except for a 
certain class of very brief inscriptions, such as for charms and mottos 
on drinking-cups, swords, and tombstones. In fact, this kind of writ- 
ing was, in the main, an accommodation to a low development of in- 
tellect, and not at all suited to the noble literary purpose of Icelandic 
composition, which furnished the oldest modern European vernacular 
prose literature, and, -in this respect, antedates the earliest Saxon 


prose compositions. Venantius Fortunatus, when he sneered at the. 


Gothic literature, which represented the Old Northern of his day, was, 
therefore, partly right ; and if the Icelandic scholars had never given 
us any thing but the alleged “Saga chant and Runic rhyme,” we 
should now find a sting in the words of the aforementioned Roman 
poet, who wrote: 
“ Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis, 
Quodque papyrus legit virgula plana valet.” 
Or, roughly : 
“On ashen tablets is painted the dardarous rune, 
And what the papyrus conveys is told by a polished wand.” 

But as it remains, however, his shaft appears somewhat blunt at 
the point, as devotees of Greek and Roman literature may easily learn, 
and as scholars at large will one day understand, when the literature 
of the Northmen obtains the high recognition which it deserves. 





MUSEUMS OF ART AS A MEANS OF IN- 
STRUCTION, 


HE subject of an art-museum cannot be discussed too often, 
as it cannot be too well understood by the guardians of 
civilization and the conservators of the means of culture. Mu- 
seums of art are the best means of fostering and cultivating the 
historic sense; they afford us examples of the tinest and rarest 
and most curious expression of the social life of the past; they 
nurse the sentiment of reverence; they beget tolerance, and 
afford pleasure. We are so poor in this means of instruction, 
we have so little sense of the value and significance of so costly 
a gift, that most of us are rather ashamed of being poor in what 
is the boast of foreigners than unhappy because of our laggard 
and dull response to a moral and esthetic claim upon our ma- 
terial resources. Next to mitigating the poverty of helpless 
and infirm persons—relieving them from hunger, and protect- 
ing them from cold—certainly, we should rank an effort to 
make all classes acquainted with the beautiful and curious 
manifestations of the human mind, and the lovely and interest- 
ing works of men’s hands. For this purpose, we must have the 
means of general and special instruction in art, in its broadest 
sense. 

We want a museum of the fine arts, and of the industrial 
arts as affected by the fine arts. This museum should hold spe- 
cimens of the arts of luxury of Europe since the disruption of 
the Roman Empire, fragments or examples of the architecture 
and sculpture and painting of all epochs, classified and arranged, 
not merely to gratify the curiosity of an idle mind, but for the 
study of workmen and special students of the fine arts. Taught 
by these specimens of the formative genius of the most. gifted 





capable of commencing a crusade against ostentation in the 
name of beauty; and the common, pretentious, and ugly objects 
of our every-day life, in time, shall be replaced by objects and 
forms that will give pleasure, soften manners, and counteract 
the now unmitigated exercise and influence of mere industrial- 
ism, and these objects will compensate the average citizen for 
the extremes of luxury and want. 

Life is sweeter, even to the poor, under a civilization which 
is favorable to the growth and cultivation of the artistic per- 
ceptions. The poor man is happier, has more varied and ele- 
vated intercourse with Nature and his fellow-men, in Italy and 
in France than in industrial England and America. Our pov- 
erty in art is poverty in the ameliorations of civilized life. We 
rightly employ science to enlarge our empire over the material 
world, and mitigate pain; but in the mean time we do not ad- 
minister sufficient consolation to man’s spiritual life, now neg- 
lected, now outraged, nor do we labor to accumulate and co- 
ordinate the moral and esthetic elements of the past and 
present. A great museum of art is the only adequate sign and 
institution of those neglected and exquisite forces, which play 
through the life of the people of the Old World. A museum 
of art would afford us adequate instructioa in the vestiges of 
the ancient civilizations—a solemn and beautiful teaching—it 
would foster reverence, without which man is barbarian, and 
obnoxious to every fine and noble sense of the difference of 
things. We are a raw and noisy and obtrusive people; but 
place one generation of us under the influence of the past, let 
us see something grand and beautiful, no¢ made by our hands, 
yet made by the hands of men, and perhaps we shall feel the 
sweet flower of humility break through our pride, and diffuse 
its gracious influence over us. Humility, that flower of the 
religious life, and reverence, which is the growth of our appre- 
ciation of what is above and independent of us, are sentiments 
which have no place whatever in our life at present. An hum- 
ble and reverent American should be the first object to be 
labelled and pedestalled in our new museum, but will probably 
be the last work of art we shall get. 

Our grand museum, enriched by all that intelligence and 
money can glean from the Old World, with every thing about 
it spacious and imposing, commenced, not to be completed, by 
this generation, but designed so as to employ the hands of com- 
ing generations, and large enough to house all that is necessary 
for the illustration of the brief life of the fleeting generations 
of men—must, in a word, be comprehensive, and it must be 
imposing. The entrance and corridors must be a worthy coun- 
terpart to the lofty aisles of our pine-forests, its halls capable 
of housing the Assyrian kings and the Egyptian sphinx, and 
the paintings of great masters, new and old. 

Commerce, industry, and science, have done much for our 
century. It remains to be seen if the best men have abandoned 
architecture and painting, and no more concern themselves with 
the illustration and adornment of the life of our race; whether 
we have force and taste enough to make the mere frame to hold 
the wonderful picture of the past; whether we love any thing 
but the gross accumulations of trade, and the ostentatiousness 
of luxury, unchastened by reverence for the past, and humility 
for ourselves. ~4 

The instruction given to us by a museum of art is an in- 
struction in the monuments of the human race, in the poems 
in stone and bronze and ivory and color—in a word, instruction 
in the forms of that dazzling and wonderful temple, the human 
body. Lacking such instruction, we are, for the most part, ig- 
norant of what constitutes the first part of the ancient civiliza- 
tions, and we remain unchastened in our vulgarest ambitions. 
Our want of instruction in art leaves a whole order of sensa- 
tions and faculties untrained or meanly employed. What is it 
but our want of the free and constant means of art-education, 
which a museum like the Louvre affords to the Parisian, that 
makes us so helpless when we wish to produce an esthetic 


people of the noblest epochs, we shall soon have a body of men | work, and makes the aspect of our richest cities vulgar and 
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ostentatious, in proportion to the money expended, much of 
our literature common or tawdry, and keeps conversation al- 
ways down to the level of the business-mind? Our want of 
instruction in art—that is to say, our want of a great museum 
of art—likewise affects our journalists and publicists, and keeps 
them below the level of the foreign journalist in all social ques- 
tions; this want of a museum affects even the American artisan, 
and keeps him below the French artisan in his relation to the 
fine and beautiful. Our want of a museum of art leaves a clear 
and vast mental field for statements and conclusions, fatal to 
every thing like service to the beautiful, and keeps most of us 
ignorant of the examples of a noble and stimulating means of 
public instruction. 

In this country the poor man has fewer obstacles in getting 
his daily bread than in the old country, and this fact would 
seem to point out that our rich men are not the most intelli- 
gent, nor the most beneficent when they provide food and 
raiment and shelter for the people, but when they combine to 
afford us means of enjoyment which increase our sense of the 
value and pleasure of life—when they unite to collect and house 
the most exquisite and precious memorials of the life and 
genius, the nature and aptitudes of the human race, at different 
epochs and in different climates. The poor man in this country 
can provide for his body; in some sort, he can make literature 
his possession—Shakespeare, and the Bible, and the modern 
press, feed his life—but for art, for all the historic glories of 
art, for the magic and wonder of the ancient ideals—ideals now 
lost—only vast wealth, and the codrdination of intelligent 
minds, are adequate to meet such a want. Therefore, the 
largess of our rich men, should be given freely for a great 
museum of art, accessible to all, and hospitable to every form 
of historic significance and real artistic value. Most of 
our social defects spring from the very want of such an 
instrumentality of social pleasure and general and special 
instruction; and, until we have such a means of instruction, 
we shall suffer from the absence of the chief means of culture, 
and one whole side of our nature must remain poorly nour- 
ished in our civilization. 





TABLE-TALK. 


HE Life of Miss Mitford, “ Related in a Selection of Letters to 

her Friends,” has not yet been republished in this country, and 
hence, at present, we only know it through the reviews in English 
journals. These reviews indicate that when the book comes to us—as 
it doubtless will come—we shall find in it a mine of entertainment 
similar to that afforded by Crabb Robinson’s “ Diary,” from which we 
made copious extracts at the time of publication. Miss Mitford was a 
delightful letter-writer. Her correspondence shows, even when written 
in the midst of great distress, a remarkable vivacity and cheerfulness, 
and exhibits a mind and nature to which her literary success failed to 
do justice. “ Miss Mitford’s letters,” says the Saturday Review, “ show 
a life full of energy, sympathy, kindness, observation ; a mind of ex- 
traordinary versatility, in harmony with its times, and keeping its 
powers and its interest in books and men vigorous to the last. They 
illustrate for fifty years the art and literature of the day. Her ac- 
quaintance was enormous, for she was always open to new friends 
and new impressions, and her ready pen helped her to keep up 
with old friends while she found new ones. We recognize in her 
the qualities of a good and popular letter-writer—a ready pen, vivacity 
if not wit, a memory for a good story, a love of the better kind of 
gossip, a wish to amuse, the power of keeping her own troubles in 
the background, a gift of passing criticism—hitting off an impres- 
sion in a few apt phrases—and the inspiriting quality of taking a 
bright view of new things, whether a new book, or a new picture, or 
& new orator, or a new friend.” One of the chief subjects of interest 
in her letters, is the portraits and traits of the distinguished people 
who came in her way. “We seldem meet,” suys the Review, “ with 
a well-known name in these pages but we get something characteristic, 
and showing knowledge. and appreciation.” Miss Mitford’s com- 





ments upon the various new literature of her long period usually exhibit 


fine acumen. It is always interesting to compare contemporary criti- 
cism on successful authors with the after-judgment of the world, and 
hence we subjoin two extracts, one written in 1820, on the appearance 
of “Ivanhoe,” and the other in 1837, on the publication of “ Pick- 
wick:” 

“ January 24, 1820.—Have you read ‘Ivanhoe?’ Do you like it? 
What a silly question! What two silly questions! You must have 
read, and you must have liked, that most gorgeous and magnificent tale 
of chivalry. I know nothing so rich, so splendid, so profuse, so like old 
painted glass, or agothic chapel full of shrines, and banners, and knightly 
monuments. The soul, too, which is sometimes wanting, is there in its 
full glory of passion and tenderness. . . . But there is no finding fault 
with a book which puts one so much in mind of Froissart. ‘Ivanhoe’ is 
more like him than any thing that has been written these three centu- 
ries.” 

** June 30, 1837.—So you never heard of the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 

Well! They publish a number once a month, and print twenty-five 
thousand. The bookseller has made about ten thousand pounds by the 
speculation. It is fun—London life—but without any thing unpleosant ; 
a lady might read it all aloud ; and it is so graphic, so individual, and so 
true, that you could courtesy to all the people as you met them in the 
streets. I didnot think there was a place where English was spoken to 
which Boz had not penetrated. All the boys and girls talk his fun—the 
boys in the streets; and yet they who are of the highest taste like it the 
most. Sir Benjamin Brodie takes it to read in his carriage between pa- 
tient and patient, and Lord Denman studies ‘ Pickwick’ on the bench 
while the jury are deliberating.—It is rather fragmentary, except the 
trial, which is as complete and perfect as any bit of comic writing in the 
English language. Yon must read the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’” 

Her letters, we learn, abound in anecdotes and descriptions of dis- 
tinguished people, but as the volume is not at hand, and we can only 
quote at second-hand from the English reviews, we can give but one 
or two specimens. Of Cobbett she says: 

‘* We all at one time knew agreat deal of this extraordinary man. . . 
I was sure from his whole conduct during his past trial, at which time we 
saw him every day, that he would never expose himself to a second im- 
prisonment. He has courage, but he has no fortitude. He would tight,. 
I dare say, but he does not know how to suffer. He was a sad tyrant, 
too, as my friends the Democrats sometimes are. Servants and laborers 
fled before him. And yet. with all his faults, he was a man one could 
not help liking wnen one had fairly gotten over the shock of his drill- 
sergeant abord. The coarseness and violence of his political writings 
and conversations almost entirel¥ disappeared in his family circle, and 
were replaced by a kindness, a good-humor, and an enjoyment in seeing 
and promoting the happiness of others, which was infinitely attractive in 
itself, and appeared perhaps to even greater advantage from the con- 
trast it exhibited with his sterner mood.” 

Elizabeth Barrett she describes as “ sweet and gentle, and so pretty, 
that one looks at her as if she were some bright flower.” She gives 
us the following surprising reminiscence, by her mother, of the author 
of “ Pride and Prejudice :” 

** April 3, 1815.—A propos of novels, I have discovered that our great 
favorite, Miss Austen, ismy countryWoman ; that mamma knew all her 
family very intimately, and that she herself is an old maid (I beg her 
pardon—I mean a young lady) with whom mamma before her marriage 
was acquainted. Mamma says that she was then the prettiest, silliest, 
most affected, husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers.” 

The Saturday Review points out that this description must apply 
to another person, as Mrs. Mitford was married in 1785, and Jane 
Austen, born in 1775, could not have been more than ten years old 
at the time. As witness of Miss Mitford’s touches of gossip, we 
quote her account of the sobering effect of fine clothes on a lively girl 
about to be married : 

‘** Her head is a perfect milliner’s shop. She plans out her wardrobe 
much as Phidias might have planned the Parthenon—has never laughed 
since her pearls came home—never smiled since she tried on her tissue 
gown—and has had no sleep since the grand question of a lace bonnet 
with a plume, or a lace veil without one, for the grand occasion, came 
into discussion.” 

With one more extract, giving a capital recipe for a fine day, we 
must close : 

* You often accuse me of never being pleased with the weather, so 
I would have you observe that this present 31st of March, 1813, has been, 
and is, exactly the very day that I shouid like from the first of January 
to the last of December ; rain enough to lay the dust; wind enough to 
dry the rain; and sun enough to warm the wind.” 


Seldom have the sanitary influences of sunshine been so forci- 








bly described as in “‘ A Search After Sunbeams,” by Mr. 8. 8. Cox, mem- 
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ber of Congress from the sixth district of the city of New York. He 
went to Europe in search of health, and, in the beginning of 1869, 
found himself in the Riviera, a narrow strip of the northwest coast of 
Italy, on the Gulf of Genoa, where the mountains come almost down 
to the sea, and form an amphitheatre, open only to the south, and en- 
closing and protecting from the chill blasts of other quarters one of 
the sunniest and most lovely regions of the earth. In this paradise 
the invalid found a physician who believed in light as a curative agent, 
whose therapeutics were oxygen, and his pharmacy, sunbeams. He 
treated his patients as he did the plants and flowers of his garden. He 
exposed them to the light, gave them pure atmosphere, pure and sim- 
ple food, and plenty of sunshine. He fed the eye and the lungs, as 
well as the stomach. What medicinal efficacy the light has; how it 
works in the unseen chambers of the brain and body; how it plays 
from the optic to every other nerve; what relation it bears to the 
elements of our physical and spiritual nature, Mr. Cox does not at- 
tempt to determine. He only gives results. He says: 

‘* We know that light is life-generating gnd health-sustaining; that 
without it, man beeomes blighted, even as the parched grass of the 
field. Take away the light, and both serenity of mind and strength of 
body are gone. The very tissues of the body degenerate im utter dark- 
ness. Take away the light, and the body becomes blanched, etiolated, 
and wasted. Go to the colliery or the dungeon, and you go to the limbo 
of ghosts ; not ruddy, healthy men and women. I need not refer to the 
catalogue of diseases belonging to darkness. ‘ Weeping and wailing,’ 
even in this world, is an jnheritance of many of our race before thrust 
into future ‘ outer darkness.’ Aside from heat, lifht has its beneficent 
function. Experiments have shown that life itself will not be generated 
from the egg so soon in the dark as in the light. Dr. Hammond once 
tried an experiment on the tadpole. That lively little batrachian was 
kept in its inchoate condition for one hundred and twenty-five days, by 
confinement in a lightless vessel; but fifteen days only were required 
for its magnificent maturity out of its wriggling nonage, under light!” 

Each of the colors of the spectrum seems to have its peculiar 
effect upon the human mind and human health. Red and yellow stim- 
ulate the brain; blue depresses, by exhausting the vital energy ; scar- 
let makes bulls, and some men, madly pugnacious; green, violet, and 
all the sweet tints which Nature paints so often, and which suit the 
eye, soothe and caress, and have in them the elements of cheer and 
health. Physicians have given us the record of diseases generated on 
the shady side of a building or street, ‘ind of cases cured by removal 
out of a dark into a bright room or locality. Wounds heal more 
quickly, delirium departs sooner, and convalescence comes more rap- 
idly, when the system is urider solar radiation. The effect of the sun- 
beams, as described by Mr. Cox, is almost magical : 

‘The peevish, troubled, dyspeptic patient, the disgust of himself and 
the horror of his friends, by inhaling the air and living in the sunshine 
of the Riviera, will find himself, before he knows it, on a donkey, climb- 
ing mountains, gathering:the violet, hyacinth, and narcissus, wandering 
under old olive-orchards, soaking in sunlight on the warm rocks of the 
shore, or lounging among the fishermen of the beach, or, in some other 
way, growing into a cheerful and contented, because healthy person.” 

From the Riviera, Mr. Cox pursued his search after sunbeams into 
Corsica and Spain and Africa, and has recorded what he saw and felt 
in one of the most picturesque and entertaining of recent books of 
travel. The effect of sunshine on Ais health and spirits seems to have 
been decidedly beneficial, if we may judge from the gayety and good- 
humor of his book. 


—— It is often asserted that the modern costume excludes all 
individuality of taste—that men and women now clothe themselves in 
accordance with a few rigid laws, whereby nearly every personal dis- 
tinction, and all characteristic qualities, disappear in a monotonous 
uniformity of apparel. Now, it is quite possible that the fashions in 
some other age have allowed a somewhat wider range for individual 
choice than they do in this; but, as a rule, each period has obeyed a 
few set laws in its methods of personal adornment. When men wore 
colors, special taste had better opportunity than now to display itself 
among them; but choice of color exists now as freely among women 
as it ever did. No age probably ever permitted any very marked varia- 
tion in costume. When powder was the fashion, everybody with any 
pretension to social rank wore it. When tie-wigs abounded, no gen- 
tleman thought of appearing abroad without his pigtail. Snuff-colored 
coat and breeches, gray hose, silver-buckled shoes, and a powdered 
wig, were at one time rigidly the fashion for elderly gentlenreen—more 
rigidly than any style for this class prevailing now. And so, if any 











age is examined, it will be found to exhibit, in general features, a 
notable similarity of apparel. How far details varied in other periods, 
cannot now be accurately stated ; but the charge, now so common, of 
a dead and tasteless uniformity, is, to our minds, not true. Look 
around at a large assemblage, and see how much individuality is ap. 
parent. Possibly, every woman will wear a chignon, and yet the make- 
up of every head will have its own special and distinguishable charac- 
ter. At a ball, the black coat and trousers of the men will be, it is 
true, almost uniform ; there is room in this dress for very few touches 
whereby individuality may be secured, and yet a skilful dresser will 
make sure to stamp himself somehow upon the broadcloth; but, 
among the ladies, there will be manifested an almost infinite variety. 
All the dresses may be @ la Pompadour ; all may have trails and pan- 
niers; all may be, in leading points, of one recognized cut; and yet 
there will be no two costumes alike, or even nearly alike. Just as 
the features of the people of one race possess certain uniform charac- 
teristics, and yet no two faces be alike, so will these costumes obey 
certain leading rules, and yet blossom out into as many varieties as 
there are individuals. We complain of uniformity in personal apparel 
because we have not educated our eyes into noticing distinctions. No 
two things in Nature are exactly alike; and, in art, even a rose-bud 
may be “ worn with a difference.” 


—— There is a very general impression among women that the 
laws are unjust to them, and that, if they had their “ rights,” they could, 
by means of the ballot, so control legislation as to greatly improve 
their condition. An examination of the law of New York, however, 
shows that, in the most important State of the republic, the legal 
status of woman is really more favorable than that of man. Unmar- 
ried women are on a perfect equality with unmarried men, with the 
sole exception of political franchises. In two important particulars 
they have the advantage of the other sex. They can marry or make 
wills at an age two years earlier than that at which men become com- 
petent to assume similar responsibilities. If a woman marries, the en- 
joyment of her property is secured to her, free from her husband’s 
control. Her earnings are absolutely herown. Her husband is bound 
to support her, whether she has money of her own or not, while she 
cannot be compelled to contribute in any way to her husband’s sup- 
port, even if she is very rich, and he is utterly helpless and destitute. 
A husband cannot sell real estate without his wife’s.consent; at least, 
he cannot give a clear title to it; while, if she owns land, she cgn sell 
it outright without her husband’s consent. The husband cannot de- 
prive the wife of a life interest in one third of his real estate after his 
death, ‘while she can dispose as she pleases by will of all her property. 
She need not leave him a foot of land or a cent of money unless she 
chooses to. The husband also is liable for the wife’s misdemeanors. 
If she commits an assault or a trespass, the husband must pay the bill 
or go to jail. She cannot be imprisoned in any civil suit, while he has 
no such exemption, but may be made to suffer in her stead for her mis- 
doings. Such being the actual state of the law in New York, it is evi- 
dent that if any injustice exists in our legislation, it is the men and not 
the women who are the subjects of it. 


In the last number of the Journat, we spoke of the origin 
of the Cardiff or Onondaga giant as being stilla mystery. It is so no 
longer. Subsequent investigations have established the fact beyond 
dispute that the giant was quarried about two years ago from a gyp- 
sum-ledge in Iowa, was carried to Chicago, and there carved by a 
sculptor from Syracuse. It was afterward taken to Onondaga County 
and buried, where it was found by the parties who concocted the hoax 
for purposes of pecuniary speculation. 








° Miscellany. 


HE author of “ Life in India” says that native newspapers cannot 

flourish because the Hindoos generally care little for news or for mis- 
cellaneous reading. They know how to read, but are satisfied with pe- 
rusing and reperusing a few simple volumes which have been in vogue 
among them for many generations. Speaking of the rural population, 
he says: ‘‘To them the affairs of the village and its immediate sur- 
roundings are every thing, and the matters that disturb the unknown 
world beyond nothing. Many a villager never, during a lifetime, goes 
beyond a mile or two from the house where he was born, and many 4 
village, with some pretensions as to size, is never visited by a postman, 
with letter or paper, from year’s end to yeat’s end, or from decade to 
decade. So insignificant is the communication kept up by the rural 
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population through the medium of the post, that the arrival at any village 
of the dak wadla (letter-carrier) with a letter is an event to be remembered 
and talked of, just as though the postman were a biped marvellous as the 
dodo, ora post-letter a phenomenon as rare as an aérolite. The general 
public (native) does not care for letter-writing, and does not believe im- 
plicitly in the security of her majesty’s mails. Whatever the native 
has to communicate is generally conveyed by word of mouth, and this 
system of vivd-voce telegraphy supersedes the use of newspapers. News 
that possesses any general interest spreads among the people with sin- 
gular rapidity, malgré the absence of complete postal arrangements and 
widely-circulating journals. Rumor is often busy with intelligence upon 
some point in the native part of a town before authentic information 


about it has reached the European quarter. By the passing on from’ 


hand to hand of a chupattie (cake of unleavened bread) er a branch, the 
natives can convey a message with a celerity far exceeding that of the 
post. But, after all, there is no public feeling exhibited by the millions 
of India upon any but exceptional subjects, and the native newspaper 
that can boast of a circulation of five hundred copies a week must be 
considered as occupying a very satisfactory position.” 


An English journal says: ‘‘ The secret of Grisi’s long supremacy on 
the stage is easily solved. It was in a combination of personal and 
physical gifts that no other artiste ever possessed in an equal degree. 
Pasta was more sublime at moments; Persiani was more effectual and 
refined in her vocalization; Malibran was more startling in her im- 
pulses; Viardot more intensely dramatic; Jenny Lind more sensa- 
tional, with her four high notes ; Cornelie Falcon more touching ; Son- 
tag more brilliant—but for the presentation of a part in its entireness, 
for the embodiment of powerful emotion, combined with beauty of 
person, richness and roundness of voice, with the power of exercising a 
potent spell over a vast auditory, Grisi has never been surpassed. Her 
scales have been excejled ; her intervals have been distanced ; her shakes 
have been articulated more wondrously by other vocalists—but, after 
citing isolated instances of superior attributes in this or that feature, or 
exactness of execution, still, with a vivid recollection of singers of every 
country for-nearly half a century, we can recall no instance of a prima 
donna like Grisi for the general purposes of alyric theatre. She stood the 
wear and tear marvellously ; she was always at her post ; no singer ever 
had less apologies made for her non-appearance. She battled for hard 
terms, but she fulfilled them conscientiously and honorably. To a man- 
ager, she was invaluable ; to the public, she was always the welcome idol. 
She outsang and outlived scores of rivals, who fretted their short sea- 
sons, but who could not cope with the varied répertoire of the gifted 
Giulia Grisi.” 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing, from Paris, a de- 
scription of the opening of the French Parliament, says that Napoleon 
III. looked remarkably well, and showed no traces of his recent illness. 
His voice was as loud and sonorous as usual: ‘* That voice, by-the-by, 
while possessing the two very great qualities of strength and distinct- 
ness, is singularly inharmonious and unsympathetic, with its nasal and 
harsh tones. The emperor, too, has a peculiar accent—though not to 
such a marked degree as when he first returned to France, some twenty 
years ago. This accent, which is not observable in ordinary conversa- 
tion, becomes very unpleasant in the more ambitious and rhetorical 
portions of his public speeches, where the delivery, to be in accordance 
with the composition, should be that of an orator. It is not, properly 
speaking, a foreign accent, and French is evidently his mother tongue, 
but it might well belong to one who is not a Frenchman, to a Swiss, or 
a Belgian, for example. It is heavy and dull to the ear, and wants the 
sharp, final clip of the true Frenchman. The appearance of the prince 
imperial was not so satisfactory. The boy is small, delicate, and child- 
ish-looking, for his age, with that yellow look and tired countenance 
which French collegians so often have. Although he is now is his four- 
teenth year, he scarcely looks older than a full-grown boy of eleven.”’ 


A newspaper in British India announces that one of the supposed 
victims of the Cawnpore massacre has been found to be yet living. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, who was in command at Cawnpore at the time of the 
mutiny, bad two grown-up daughters. These were both with him when 
he was besieged with the garrison. at Cawnpore. On the arrangement* 
of terms of capitulations with Nana, the besieged were conducted by 
him to the river, under pretence of assisting their escape by embarka- 
tion. What actually took place there is matter of history. The men 


_ Were butchered, and, meanwhile, the ladies were kept in confinement. 


After the mutineers had finished their work of blood at the ghaut, they 
fell upon the helpless women and children, whom they had reserved for 
a worse fate. It is needless to suggest how the ladies were treated ere 
they met a merciful deliverance by death. It is known that one of 
Wheeler’s daughters bravely met her fate, facing death direct rather 
than fall into the hands of the wretches about her. She flung herself 
into a well. The other was reported to be missing. Her remains were 
never found nor heard of, and the impression was that she must have suf- 











fered the horrible mutilation and death which befell others at that mis- 
erable period. But it now appears that she survived, and is alive at the 
present time. She survived the massacre of Cawnpore, and has lived 
the twelve years succeeding it; and, for aught that appears to the con- 
trary, may see another score of years. The Jndian News relates the 
particulars of her discovery as follows: ‘‘ Mr. C——, an official of high 
position, while on a tour through his division, had occasion to encamp 
near a Village called S——. While there, information reached him that 
the missing daughter of Sir Hugh Wheeler was in the keeping of a petty 
rajah in the neighborhood, who came in under the amnesty, and thereby 
deprived the gallows of a legitimate victim. Mr. C—— managed to sand 
a verbal message to Miss Wheeler to the effect that if she wished he 
would remove her from her present position, and restore her to her 
relatives and home. Miss Wheeler sent a written reply, in which she 
told Mr. C—— that she had been for nearly twelve years living with a 
native in the degrading position of an inmate of his harem, had chil- 
dren by him, and could not muster the moral courage to face one of her 
own kind, letting alone her relatives. She wished to be entirely for- 
gotten, and to be permitted to remain unnoticed, or, if thought of at all, 
‘to be remembered as one in the grave.’” ' 


A singular method of making butter has lately come into quite ex- 
tensive use in France, based upon the observed fact that cream is changed 
into butter by being simply buried in the earth. The theory of this re- 
sult is not very intelligible, though the fact is stated to be beyond ques- 
tion; and in Normandy, and other parts of France, butter is actually 
prepared on a large scale in this way. The process consists in placing 
the cream in a linen bag of moderate thickness, which is carefully 
closed; then burying the bag about a foot and a half deep in the earth, 
and allowing it to remain from twenty-four to twenty-five hours. After 
the expiration of this period, the cream is found to have become hard, 
and it is then broken up, by means of a wooden beater, into small 
pieces, and enough water poured upon it to wash out the buttermilk. 
To prevent any mixture of earth, it is advisable to enclose the bag in a 
second one of larger size and coarser quality. This method of making 
butter saves a great deal of labor, and separates the butter more per- 
fectly than the ordinary process; and, it is said, that butter thus pre- 
pared is of most excellent quality. 


Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, who has for some time past 
been investigating the character of the vertebrate remains found in the 
tertiary green sand of New Jersey, describes, in the November number 
of the American Journal of Science, a new and gigantic fossil serpent, 
to which, on account of its size, he has given the name Dinophis grandis. 
This remarkable animal, belonging to a new genus, as well as species, 
is represented by a single dorsal vertebra, now in the college museum. 
From this specimen, Professor Marsh concludes that the animal must 
have been not less than thirty feet in length, and was probably a sea- 
serpent, allied to the boa-constrictor of modern times.. The vertebra 
was found in the eocene green sand, near Shark River, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey. 


There is every thing in a name, and the followers of Mohammed, 
though they cannot drink twine, are not at all curious about the character 
of their French mineral water. Years ago, the wine-growers of Mont- 
Rachet and of Chablis heard that some monks in Bordeaux were export- 
ing white wines to Turkey as mineral water. The example was at once 
followed, and white wine from Burgundy was sent to the Turks, under 
the same disguise, being declared both by the exporters and by the re- 
eeivers to be as good mineral water as that of Bordeaux. The trade- 
trick was, of course, seen through; but, as a wine-merchant pertinently 
observed, “it was surely better and kinder to pass off wine for water 
than to give water for wine.” 


The mother of Lord Byron collected all the criticisms on her son’s 
‘* Hours of Idlencss.”” She had the whole bound and interleaved. On 
the blank leaves so inserted she wrote her own comments on the poet, 
the poem, and the reviewers. These are said to have been written with 
wit and ability. Does any one, asks the Atheneum, know of the where- 
abouts of this volume? 





Che Hluseum. 


PPARENTLY not before the middle of the seventeenth century 

did anatomists generally come to look upon the heart as a true 

muscle. Previously, it was regarded “‘as made up of a substance 

peculiar to itself,” “as the principle of innate heat, or of sangnification, 
or of vital spirits.’’ : 


On the 14th of June, 1772, Gustavus III. was crowned King of 
Sweden, and on that occasion used one of the most elaborately orna- 
mented and expensive coaches ever made. As will be seen, from the 
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accompanying illustration, the shape of the body was very much like 
that of a modern coupé, surmounted by a canopy, and suspended be- 
tween.the wheels by long springs. Glittering with gold, and covered 
with the most florid ornamentation, such as cupids, flowers, shells, and 
in fact all that the fertile imagination of the artist could suggest, this 
coach is said by an enthusiastic writer to have blazed like a meteor. 
The wheels were fashioned like those of the Roman triumphal chari- 
ots, and the whole affair was a most unwieldy means of locomotion. At 
the time of his coronation Gustavus was the idol of 
the people of all classes, but, though a man of great 
abtlity, he was capricious and insincere, and, after a 
reign of twenty years, fell a victim to a conspiracy 
of the nobles. He was assassinated in March, 1792, 
by Anckarstroem, who shot him with a pistol at a 
masked ball in the opera-house at Stockholm. 


The celebrated Japanese statue of Buddha, at Kama- 
kura, near Yeddo, is described by Professor Pumpelly, 
in his “* Across America and Asia,” as follows: ‘ Pass- 
ing through an enclosing grove of evergreens, we 
came into a large open space. paved with flag-stones. 


| In the centre of this is the image. It represents Buddha sitting, in the 
Oriental manner, on a lotus. It is of bronze, fifty feet high, and ninety- 
six feet in cireumference at the base, and is raised on a pedestal five 
or six feet from the ground. Both the face, which is of the Hindoo 
type, and the attitude, are in perfect harmony with the idea intended to 
| be expressed. The head is covered with small knobs, representing the 
snails which tradition says came to protect Buddha from the heat of the 
| burning sun. This image, which was made about six hundred years 
ago, was cast in sections of g 
few square feet of surface each, 
and an inch or more thick, and, 
when put together, the joints 
were fitted so closely that now, 
after the lapse of centuries, they 
can be detected only where the 
weather has made them visible 
in the discoloration. The statue 
is hollow, and has in the interior 
a temple with many small images 
of the Buddhist pantheon.” 






















The State Coach of Gustavus Ill. of Sweden. 
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ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS 


Seem to illustrate in all branches of their business their faith in the old Scriptural 
saying, “‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For sixty years the Morgans, father 
and sons, have been engaged in the manufacture of Soaps of various kinds, at their 
present place of business, No. 211 Washington Street, New York City. Not con- 
tent, however, with furnishing Soaps for toilet and laundry purposes, they have 


imvented and produced 
SAPOLIO, 


An article specially designed for cleansing, polishing, and scouring various kinds of 
metals, embracing nearly every article in use in the dining-room and kitchen. The 
rapidity and ease with which rust, stains, and tarnish of every kind, are removed by 
the use of Sapolio, has excited the wonder and admiration of all who have used it. 
Knives and forks, spoons, tinware, and all other utei sils required to be kept bright, 
are instantly polished by the application ot Sapolio. Thousands of frugal house- 


wives, who have 
CIVEN 


this article a trial, have cheerfully testified to its worth, and would not be without it 
under any circumstances. Sapolio readily removes stains from marble surfaces, and, 
for cleaning the surface of painted wood-work, floors, etc., no other article ever used 
bears any comparison with Sapolio. It is also an excellent article for cleaning win- 
dows, doing its work neatly and expeditiously. Those who have heretofore been 
accustomed to the use of Bath brick, rotten stone, and other scourers which involve 


hard work, will throw 
»- AWAY 


all these articles as worthless, when they once become familiar with the advantages 
possessed by Sapolio. Machinists, engineers, and others, who feel a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their engines, etc., will find Sapolio the very best polisher for iron, steel, 
and other metals, they have ever used. Neatness, cleanliness, and economy of time 
and labor, are the characteristics of this new and invaluable compound. [n all the 


departments of domestic economy, no other article will be found more convenient 
and useful. 








: New York, Yanuary, 1870. 
The Proprietors of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL have the pleasure of 
announcing that they will commence, about the Ist of March next, 
the publication of a new Novel by 


CHARLES DICKENS, 
Which will be issued in the JOURNAL as rapidly as its publication in 
England will permit. e 
They also are enabled to announce a special arrangement with 


ANNIE THOMAS, 


(Mrs. ‘PENDER Cup.IP), the author of the well-known popular 
novels, ‘‘False Colors,” ‘Denis Donne,” etc., for a series of 
ORIGINAL SHORT STORIES, which will appear at regular in- 
tervals during the year. 

An arrangement has also been made for a NEW NOVEL, by the 
authoress of those remarkable novels, ‘‘Cometh Up as a Flower,” 
**Not Wisely, but Too Well.” 

In addition to the above, will appear a popular and entertaining 
series of : 

Pictorial Visits te Famous Places; Sketehes of Travel; Papers 02 
Popular Science; Essays on Social Topics, 
All from the pens of leading writers. 














